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THE Reporters of the following Speech do not preſume to 
ſay, that they have been able to preſent it to the public with 
ſuch accuracy as they could have wiſhed, To give a faithful 
repreſentation of the glowing eloquence of Mr. Fox, is beyond 
the effort of memory: all that they can pretend to have accom- 
pliſhed is, preſerving beyond the tranſitory record of a journal, 
the arrangement, the topics, and ſo much of the argument as 
like an imperfect ſketch may give ſome idea of the finiſhed 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


MARCH 24th, 1795. 


MOTION FOR AN INQUIRY INTO THE STATE OF THE NATION. 


| Ma. Fox roſe at five o'clock, and addreſſed himſelf to the 


* many things in which I ſhall not have the good fortune to 


and moſt valuable intereſts. If I had nothing elſe to ſtate 


| Houle to the following effect: 


Mr. SPEAKER, In purſuance of the notice I gave on a former 


day, I now riſe to make a motion, that this Houſe do reſolve it- 
ſelf into a Committee of the whole Houſe to conſider of the ſtate 
of the nation. Such a motion has been often made in this 


Houſe, though, I believe, it has been ſeldom ſucceſsful. I 
admit ſome grounds ought always on ſuch an occaſion to 
be laid before the Houſe; and unleſs ſome matter is brought 
forward to induee you to take ſuch a ſtep, unleſs the ſtate 
and circumſtances of the country call on you to enter on 
this inquiry, I do not expect they will agree to my motion. 
If, in the courſe of what I ſhall have to ſtate there Nee be 

ave 
the concurrence of the whole Houſe, I am confident I ſhall be 
able to ſtate one thing, on which there will not be one diſſen- 
tient voice. In whatever light men may conſider the preſent 
ſtate of Europe, however much they may differ about the mode 
of conducting the prefent war, in whatever way they may 
view the fituation of the public mind in every part of the 
civilized world whatever may be their ſentiments on theſe 
different topics, they will all agree in one concluſion with 
reſpeck to this country, namely, that this is a time of all 
others, in which it is moſt material and moſt important,— 
what indeed. is always material and important, —that this 


Houſe ſhould ſtand high in the opinion of its conſtituents, 
and that it ſhouid be entitled to their confidence and reſpect, 


by ſhewing that it is really concerned for their deareſt 


on. 
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on this buſineſs, I ſhould think all thoſe who are impreſſed 


-with' that opinion, and, who ſeriouſly obſerving the critical 


fituation of mankind, are convinced that the practical im- 
portance of this Houſe depends on its being reſpected by 
its conſtituents abroad, would, without any additional ar- 
gument, be diſpoſed to admit, that in order to entitle us 
to that reſpect, which we all wiſh to poſſeſs, which it is 
our duty to maintain, but which we cannot hope to enjoy 
unleſs we deſerve it, it is incumbent on this Houſe to enter 
into a detailed and ſerious examination of the ſtate of the na- 
tion. No man will deny, that the dangers that ſurround 
the country in the preſent criſis are many and alarming; 
and therefore it muſt follow, that the Houſe of Commons 
cannot be ſaid to do its duty, to do it faithfully and con- 
ſcientiouſly, if, in a time of the greateſt and moſt imminent 
danger, it gives blind and implicit confidence to any execu- 
tive government, without grounding that confidence on 2 
thorough, ſerious, complete, and detailed inveſtigation of the- 

alt. 8 5 NL ND 
: I ſtated that this motion has been made at different times 
in the hiſtory of this country, to which it is unneceſſary to 
advert. I myſelf had the honour of mal ing a ſimilar motion 
in this Houſe in the year 1777 *, a time moſt undoubtedly of 
great peri! and danger. But whoever looks back to the events 
of that period, and takes into the account even the moſt unfor- 
tunate of them—the ſurrender of an army at Saratoga, &c,— 
calamitous as they were, I ſay, there is no man that looks back 
to that period and compares it with this, who will not ſee that 
the dangers which then threatened this nation were trifling and 
inſignificant, that the lofſes then ſuſtained were of no conſe- 
quence when compared to thoſe we have ſuffered: at this mo- 
ment; and the contraſt will be till greater when we compare 
the conſequences of the dangers and diſaſters of that period, 
with the effects of thoſe recent misfortunes which now 
affect every part of the Britiſh empire. In the year 1777, 
however, I thought it neceſſary to tate the grounds which 
then occurred to me for going into a conſideration of the ſtate 
of the nation. And although the majority of the Houſe, with 
whom I had not the good fortune to concur, ultimately nega- 
tived the different queſtions which were brought forward, they 
thought the criſis to be ſuch, that it was not becoming the dig- 
nity or conſiſtent with the character of the Houſe of Commons, 
at ſuch an awful and momentous period, to decline the propoſed 
mquiry into the ſtate of the nation : for momentous and awful 
i undoubtedly was, and mult always be ſo conſidered in itſelf, 


* See Debrett's Parliamentary Regiſter for 1777. 
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though it wears an aſpect totally different when compared 
with the moment at which I am now ſpeaking. 

Sir, there are many in this Houſe who think that diſaffec- 
tion to the conſtitution of the country has ſpread much wider 
among His Majeſty's ſubjects than I believe it has; many 
have been more afraid of the progren of new and Frenc 


principles than I have been, becauſe they have thought them 
much more conſiderable in their influence than I have been 
able to perſuade myſelf they really are. At the ſame time I 
will not deceive the Houſe nor myſelf ſo far as not to admit, 
that, if there has been any danger from the progreſs of French 
principles and French opinions, the late events have not a little 
tended to heighten and increaſ2 that danger. And not merely 
all the events abroad but all the meaſures which have been 
adopted at home have more particularly contributed to render 
the proſpe& imminent and alarming. 

I am one of thoſe who think, not only that a majority 
of the people (for that would ill expreſs my opinion), but 
that the great and almoſt unanimous body of the nation, 
are full of loyalty to His Majeſty, and of affection to the con- 
ſtitution of the country: however, I am alſo of opinion, that 
there are ſome now, as there have been at all times, who 
are actuated by different ſentiments and different views. I 
am very much afraid ſuch men have been encouraged to a 
- certain degree by the progreſs of the French arms on the Con- 

tinent, though in a much higher degree by the conduct of 
Miniſters at home. The e es has certainly been, that 
theſe principles and opinions have rather gained than loſt credit 
in this country; and this danger, which is daily and hourly 
increaſing, has ariſen not from plots and conſpiracies, the 
exiſtence of which I have never thought well proved, but 
from a general opinion that the Houſe of Commons are not the 
repreſentatives of the people of England; by which I do not 
mean that they are not returned by the people, but Hat they 
are not even virtually their repreſentatives; that they do not fin- 
cerely feel for the calamities of the people of England; and 
that they do not take that lively concern in their comfort and 
happineſs which their ſituation calls on them to take. If ſuch 
an opinion has gone forth, and if there is too much reaſon to 
ſuſpect that it has made a conſiderable impreſſion on the 
public mind, what argument can be fo ſtrong in ſupport of 
ſuch an opinion as to afford thoſe who have hd it an 
opportunity to ſay, Can you believe that the conſtitution of 
Great Britain is what you have been taught to eſteem, and 
that the Houſe of Commons is what you boaſt it to be, 
when at a time of the moſt critical importance, of the molt 
alarming danger, and when the condu of the executive 
government, whether 2 er laudable, has been 2 
N 2 With 
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th the greateſt calamities, the Hoyſe of Commons can fit ſill 


without inquiry, without even knowing the ſtate of the coun- 
try, and without calling to an account (I do not mean for 


* 


B the executive government, for the moſt marked 


failure of meaſures that ever happened to any executive go-- 
vernment at any period of our hiſtory? I ſay, this argument 
is of great weight. If it ſhould appear, at a moment when 
the opinion of the country ſeems to be materially changed; if 
at a period when many are for negotiation, when many who 
were formerly convinced of the juſtice and neceſſity of the 
war, though ſtill adhering to their original ſentiments, yet 
have ſo far altered their views as to think there ought to be an 
immediate attempt at negotiation, and are willing at preſent 
to conſider as. no obſtacles of treaty, many of thoſe circum- 


ſtances which they formerly thought incompatible with the 


ſecurity, the dignity, and the honour of Great Britain:—if at 
ſuch a period as this, I ſay, we ſhould find that the Houſe of 


Commons ſtill continue the ſame blind and implicit confidence, 


and do not appear to be actuated in any degree by the com- 
mon opinion of the public, but-perſevere in laying burdens on 
their conſtituents, and taking meaſures which will render in- 
diſpenſably neceſſary till heavier burdens ;—if the Houſe do all 


this, without even inquiring how far the money they have 


hitherto voted away has been ſpent for the advantage, the ho- 
nour, and ſecurity of Great Britain; without regarding how 
many oceans of blood have been made to flow, and how many 
millions of money have been expended ;—1 ſay, if all this is ſo, 
I with to know what I am to anſwer to the enemies of the 
Britiſh conſtitution, I wiſh the King's Miniſters to furniſh me 
with arguments to combat in favour of ſuch a conduct; I with 
them to tell me, how I am to contend that the Britiſh con- 
ſtitution is the moſt perfect of all conſtitutions, and the Britiſh 
Houſe of Commons the belt ſecurity for the rights and liber- 
ties of the ſubject. The obvious argument in the mouth of 
the enemies of our conſtitution is this, How can that be good 
which produces effects ſo bad? And how can that government 
and that conſtitution be good, which can ſuffer ſuch failures 
in its adminiſtration to paſs without puniſhment, and not only 
without puniſhment, but without inquiry? When this Houle 
can fit as indifferent and unconcerned ſpectators in the midſt 
of a ſituation admitted on all hands to be the moſt important 
and moſt critical that ever exiſted in the annals of the country, 
I aſk what I am to ſay to this Houſe, and to my conſtituents in 
vindication of this Houſe, if they continue to teſtify the ſame 
ſupineneſs which they hitherto have done? If. I have nothing 
to ſay, if I have nd anſwer to make, how can we reſiſt the 
concluſton, that that ſyſtem cannot be good which in practice 
is bad, and where the failures are even greater than in thoſe 
| * : governments 
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vernments that are more arbitrary? The defence of the 
Britiſh conſtitution which I have always uſed, has been a 
practical defence; that the Britiſh conſtitution, though not 
tallying with the theories of this man, or the notions of 
that man, has produced ſubſtantial happineſs to the people. 
Such I conſider to be the true defence of the Britiſh con- 
ſtitution: take away that, and I am at a loſs on what 
round to ſtand, and how I am to anſwer thoſe who de- 
re me to look at the practice of the preſent moment. An 
executive government, I queſtion not now whether good or 
bad—an executive government above two years has proceeded 
on a plan, whether originally juſt or not, J am not now deci- 
ding—has incurred an expence beyond the example of all for- 
mer times, has occaſioned an effulion of human blood beyond 
all former periods, has recommended a ſyitem to be adopted 
for the attainment of certain objects: that ſyſtem has been pur- 
ſued, confidence has been placed in them, and now, at the end 
of more than two years, we are confeſſedly farther from every 
object that was held out to us, than when we firſt engaged in 
this war. Every plan has failed, and has turned againſt us; and 
this is the ſyſtem I am to defend on the ground of the prac- 
tical good it has produced. I aſk, what would be the caſe af 
a conſtitution practically bad? Would it not be preciſely and 
exactly the ſame? Is it not one of the moſt powerful argu- 
ments againſt the government of any country, that, provided 
the Prince is ſatisfied, no failures will be called in queſtion, 
and the adminiſtration may with impunity be conducted upon 
principles the moſt hoſtile to the intereſts of the people? IF 
that be one of the charges brought againſt arbitrary govern- 
ments, which perhaps is not univerſally true, for the moſt 
deſpotic princes have ſometimes been obliged to diſmiſs their 
miniſters when, in conſequence of their groſs miſconduct, 
they have rouſed the indignation of the public; if ſuch a 
charge be applied to Great Britain, and if it is poſſible for an 
adminiſtration, whether from miſconduct or otherwiſe, to pro- 
duce ſuch a ſeries of diſgraces, diſaſters, and calamities as we 
have experienced ſince the commencement of the preſent war; 
if we are to have perſons at the head of affairs under whoſe 
management calamity follows calamity; if ſuch an adminiſtra- 
tion can be ſuffered to exiſt in this country, except after a 
ſolemn and- diligent inquiry, which may prove their caſe to be 
an exception to the common rule, then one of the moſt ſerious 
accuſations againſt arbitrary governments is applicable to that 
conſtitution under which we live; I mean fo far as regards 
the preſent adminiſtration, and not the perſonal liberty of the 
ſubject, which is not now under conſideration. 
J ſhould think therefore, if I did nothing but ſtate to the 
N Houſe, 
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Houſe, what it is not neceſſary that the Houſe ſhould hear from 


me, namely, that we have been upwards of two years engaged 
in War, that all our plans have failed, that all hope is loſt, and 
that, in point of fact, the enemy againſt whom we thought we 
were acting conjointly with all Europe, are ſtronger in credit and 


reputation than they were at the beginning of the war, and have 
24̃t this moment gained more than the wildeſt imaginations of 
© hoſe who drove us into it ever aſcribed either to their ambition or 


to their prineiples— more than ever entered even into the minds 


of the moſt ambitious of the French monarchs in former days to 
attempt; —I ſay, I ſhould think this quite ground enough to 
| Induce the Houſe to enter into a conſideration of the {tate 


of the nation. But I will not confine myſelf to this general 


argument. I he ſtate of the nation divides itſelf undoubtedly 


into many different branches; and Iam perfectly ſure, if I were 
to tire your patience and exhauſt my own ſtrength, 'as far as it 


' 3s poſſible for me to do, I ſhould ſtill be compelled to omit many 


circumſtances which are cloſely connected with this ſubject. 
I ſhall endeavour therefore to ſtate fome few which I deem to 
be moſt material; and if the Houſe duly confider them, I can- 


not conceive that any man in this Houſe can go out of it, and 


fay, © have done my duty, I have diſcharged my truſt faith- 
fully and conſcientiouſly to my conſtituents and my country,” 
and at the ſame time reject an inquiry into the preſent 
ſtate of the nation. The {tate of the nation, as I have juft 
faid, is moſt undoubtedly to be conſidered in various lights. 
Firſt of all, as to our own reſources with reſpect to men; with 
reſpect to money; and with reſpect to the uſing of thoſe men 
and that money for the purpoſes of the war in which we are 
now engaged. But theſe refources of men and money, and rhe 
manner in which they are to be uſed, are not only to be con- 
fidered by themſelves, but we are likewiſe to conſider from 
whehce theſe refources flow—the ſtate of population, ma- 
nufactures and commerce, and general proſperity of the coun- 
try. When we have done this, we muſt go next into a conſi- 
deration of our connexions abroad. We muſt take a ſurvey of 
our allies, the dependence that may be placed on them ; the 
fituation of thofe allies, and the probability both in reſpect to 
their will and their power to act, and to ſerve the common 
cauſe, „ 5) ae Laan. | | 
Sir, in my opinion, even whentheſe points are conſidered, there 
are others of equal importance which remain to be diſcuſſed: I 
mean with reſpect to the principles on which we have hitherto 
carried on this war, and on which we are likely to continue to 
carry it on. It is material, when we are engaged in a war, 
particularly of this kind, which has been qualified by fo many 


different epithets, and on which the eyes of mankind are fo 


peculiarly 
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peculiarly fixed ; it is material, I ſay, that in ſuch a war we 
ſhould invariably maintain the character of moderation, 
humanity, and juſtice, without which it is impoſſible that 
we ſhould alſo ſupport the character of vigour and exertion, 
of wiſdom and prudence. -'Cheſe are part, and not the 
leaſt important, of the reſources of a country. They are im- 
portant in another view, becauſe it is eflential to conſider 
whether we have carried on the war with juſtice and - vigour, 
with wiſdom and prudence : and though I hope and believe the 
contrary will turn out to be the caſe; yet if it appear that the 
war was not only juſt in its origin (which for the ſake of ar- 
gument I ſhall ſuppoſe for a moment), but that we have acted. 
in the proſecution of it vigorouſly and wiſely, then I am afraid 
the refult will be complete deſpair. If our conduct in the 
management of the preſent war has been marked with vigour 


and wiſdom, and we have been more than two years exhauſting 


our reſources ineſfectually; I wiſh to know, if neither from a 
change of meaſures nor 2 change of councils I have any rea- 
ſon to look for better ſucceſs in the future operations of this 
war (which I hope and truſt will not turn out to be true); 1 
wiſh to know, I ſay, what other inference I can draw but that 
of abſolute and irremediable deipair ? If that be the caſe, the 
reſult of an inquiry into the ſtate of the nation will be, that 
confidence ought to be given to the King's Miniſters. For how- 


ever calamitous the preſent ſtate of the country may be, if it 


was brought about without any fault of theirs, undoubtedly con- 
dence ought not to be withdrawn from them: but even in this 
caſe an enquiry will be material, becauſe it will lead to a diſ- 
covery of the true cauſes of our failures, and of the preſent 
diſtreſſes of the country, and prove the neceſſity of abandoning 
the purſuit of an object which, experience has taught us, can- 
not be obtained. The inquiry will be even advantageous to 
Miniſters, by ſhewing that they have aQed with juſtice, wiſdom 
and vigour in the ſteps which they have taken, though they 
have been unfortunate in the reſult. But if it turns out, as [ 
fuſpect it will, that Miniſters have not acted according to any 
of the principles I have now ſtated ; if they have neither ated 
with juſtice and humanity, nor with wiſdom and vigour, then 
it is poſſible that the object may {till be obtained, tho' the means 
mult be varied. But, as I have already ſaid, if Miniſters have 
acted with juſtice and vigour, then the reſult muſt be perfect 
deſpair ; and it belongs to this Houſe to force Miniſters, if they 
are unwilling, to abandon for ever an object, which a period of 
upwards of two years has proved to be unattainable. For that 
object, which experience has ſhewn cannot be accompliſhed by 
ordinary means, muſt be bad, and ought to be no longer 
purſued. | | 
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Now, Sir, with reſpect to the firſt branch, I have premiſed, 
that it is impoſſible for me to ſtate with accuracy to the Houſe 
the loſs of men in this conteſt ; and if the Houſe goes into 
# Committee, I ſhould certainly with to have laid before the 


- Houſe a complete and accurate return of the loſs of men ſince 


the commencement of the preſent war. : | 


Firſt, with reſpect to the loſs of the Britiſh, as the moſt impor- 


tant part of the ſubject, we have had a paper“ laid before us this 


teſhon, which, from what appears on the face of it, cannot poſſi- 
bly be correct. I have compared it with other accounts, on which 


I admit I have not the higheſt reliance, thoſe detailed in the 


London Gazette; and I find a conſiderable difference between 


the account of the loſs of men as ſtated in the Gazette, and 


that in the paper which now lies on your table. The paper 
upon your table, by giving a return of the privates only, and 


by * give any return of the officers, ſergeants, drum- 


mers, &c. diminiſhes our loſs in appearance, at leaſt one tenth. 
There are alſo loſſes mentioned, although perhaps not ſpecified, 


in the Gazette, of which no return is to be ſound in this paper. 


There is one general item to which I wiſh to advert; an account 


of a conſiderable lofs about the gth of May, and of which no 
notice whatever is taken in the paper upon your table. I have 
heard there was ſome loſs of Britiſh at Nieuport : Britiſh ſtan- 
dards were taken at Valenciennes and Conde; and therefore there 


muſt have been loſs of Britiſh troops alſo in that quarter. The 


loſs at Bergem-op-Zoom is not enumerated in this account. 
J mention theſe circumſtances to ſhew, that if any gentlemen 

with to conſole themſelves with the idea, that there was no loſs 
of men during the laſt campaign, except what appears from the 
paper on the table, they deceive themſelves molt groſsly; and 
there is but too much reaſon to ſuppoſe, Miniſters have con- 


certed among themſelves to make the loſs of Britiſh appear leſs 


confiderable. than it really is. I have ſeen returns, which I 
believe to be authentic, which make the number of Britiſh in 
the month of September laſt 26, ooo men. Now are there any 
hopes, when that army ſhall come home (and the ſooner it comes 
home the better), that the loſs out of that number will not 
be much greater than we have been taught to believe? Are 
there any hopes that half of that number will return? A lift 
of the wounded, killed and mifling will not be ſufficient, be- 


cauſe undoubtedly in every army there is much mortality not 


included under what is generally called the loſs of men ; there- 
fore, inſtead of calculating the loſs from the number of killed, 
wounded and miſſing, we muſt examine the general ſtate of the 


army. We muſt compare its numbers at different periods, 


see Debrett's State Papers, Vol. II. p- 161 of the Appendix. 5 
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und include mortality of every kind. We muſt not only hook 
to the army in Flanders, but we muſt look to our army whete- 
ever it is ſtationed, whether in Flanders; in the Eaſt or Weſt 
Indies, or on the Continent. We mult alſo attend to the 
number of recruits that have been enliſted ſince the com- 
mencement of the preſent war, and, by comparing the number 
- of theſe and the general ſtate of the army at different times, 
judge from a view of the whole circumſtances what has been 
the real loſs of men. If you follow this method, which I take 
to be the only juſt mode of calculation, then I believe you 
will find that the loſs of men ſuſtained in this war has been 
ſuch as will make every thinking man, who knows any thing 
of the population of this country, reflect very ſeriouſly whether 

we can afford to ſubſtitute new armies for the old. 
But we ought to aſcertain not only the loſs of men in the 
Britiſh army and navy, but alſo the loſs of all troops in Britith 
ay. When that article comes to be ſtated, I believe you will 
find the loſs to be even greater than that of the Britiſh. That 
loſs it is evident muſt likewiſe be taken into the account. But 
this is not all. If you conſider that this is a war in which we 
cannot act but through the medium of great continental alli- 
ances, it becomes a moſt material part of this conſideration to 
{tate alſo the loſs of our allies. Is it or is it not true, that, in 
the courſe of the laſt campaign only, there ſurrendered pri- 
ſoners of war to the French republic more than 60,000 men ? 
If this is true, ought it not to induce a Britiſh Houſe of Com- 
mons to go into this inquiry before we, proceed further in a 
war which has brought ſo many calamities upon all who have 
had any ſhare in carrying it on, and which has exhauſted ſo much 
blood and treaſure ? Ought we not to go into a Committee of 
Inquiry to ſatisfy ourſelves of the real extent of Britiſh popu- 
lation, and to aſcertain whether the country is able to bear 
ſuch drains of men for the purpoſes of war? If we go into this 
inquiry, I will venture to aſſert that I fpeak far below the truth 
when I ſay, that, during the laſt campaign only, more than 
60,000 men of all deſcriptions have ſurrendered to the repub- 
lic of France. We all know thar it is ſuppoſed, and I hope it 
is true, that this country has of late years increaſed very 
much in population. That increaſe, however, has not been 
in proportion to its increaſe of wealth and proſperity. I beg 
leave to have recourſe to ſome documents, which have been 
laid before the Houſe to give us information with reſpect to 
the plan lately adopted for manning his Majeſty's navy. From 
theſe dpcuments (upon which I ſuppoſe we may rely) we have 
an account of facts which, to many perſons, may appear, as 
undoubtedly they appear to me, ſomewhat ſurpriſing. From 
the account contained in theſe papers, we find that the whole 
4. | C number 
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Humber of houles in Great Britain now paying taxes to go- 
vernment does not materially differ from the number of 
houſes paying taxes to government in 1777, a period of eighteen 
years during which we are ſuppoſed to have advanced ſo much 
in point of wealth and ſplendour. I know that many-perſons 
reiject this account, and ſay it cannot be true, becauſe it is con- 
trary to general obſervation. Now with reſpect to houſes pay- 
ing taxes it molt certainly is correct; and it may be aſked, whe- 
ther the great increaſe of houſes of late/is of ſuch as pay taxes, 
or of cottages of the lower. fort which are exempted, I have 
another obſervation to make on this paper. I immediately turned 
my eye to thoſe places Where i conceived that the population 
dad moſt increaſed; I looked at Middleſex and Lancaſter, and 
1 found, according to this paper, that the increaſe there has 
been conſiderable, and likewiſe in ſome other places; but that 
in other counties of Great Britain this increaſe ſeems to 
be balanced by a general decreaſe, and therefore the paper on 
the table, though not-wholly to be relied on, is not wholly to 
be rejected. The increaſe in the two counties of Middleſex 
and Lancaſter, which I have juſt mentioned, confirms: the ac- 
curacy of the ſtatement. The reſult then ſeems to be, as I 
have already ſaid, that the population of Great Britain has not 
creaſed in proportion 4 its apparent wealth and proſperity, 
and that it cannot afford to repair the loſs of blood which it 
has already ſuffered by the war. * 
But it may be ſaid, His Majeſty has other dominions from 
which reſources of men may be procured: I particularly allude 
to Ireland, to which, before I fit down, it may be proper for 
me to advert. There is no one circumſtance in which our 
filter kingdom, from her happy connexion with this country, is 
of more importance than in the number of men which ſhe. 
furniſhes to the army and navy of Great Britain in time of 
war; and if, by any ſtrange and crooked policy, that countr 
mould be alienated in affęection from this, and loſe that ons 
which has commonly marked and diſtinguiſhed her in the pub- 
lic cauſe—l ſay, if any ftrange or miſguided policy ſhould 
unfortunately. produce  fuch an effect, it is obvious that 
all the obſeryations I have made on the population of this 
country, and its inadequacy to ſupport. ſuch a ruinous war as 
that in which we are -now engaged, all theſe arguments will 
be ſtrengthened to a degree which thoſe who are not well ac- 
quainted with this ſubject can ſcarcely conceive. 

'The next article' of reſource which I mentioned is that of 
money. We have now in the courſe of this war funded 
ſomewhat above po, ooo, oool. and when we add to that the in- 
. creaſe of unfunded debt, we ſhall find we have already incur- 

red an expence of between ſixty and ſeventy millions; I truſt 
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1 ſhall not be thought to have overſtated it, by any man who 


has paid the leaſt attention to the ſubject. We have for that 


purpoſe raiſed'taxes of a permanent ſort of about.3,000,0001. 
ſterling per annum. I do not affect to ſpeak with perfect ac- 
curacy and correctneſs upon this ſubject ; but the permanent 
taxes of this country which have been impoſed in conſequence 
of the preſent war, cannot be at this moment much. leſs 
than three millions fterling. Now it is ſaid, though the perma- 
nent taxes of the country have been increaſed in order to ſupply 
the exigences of the ſtate; yet they are not ſuch taxes as will 
be felt ſeverely by the poor; they are not ſuch taxes as will 
be felt by the people in general. How far ſome of them have 
been well ſelected or not, is a queſtion, on which I ſhall not 
take up the time of the Houſe. 1 ſhall only obſerve, if they 
are neceſſary, they muſt be borne, unleſs others that are better 
can be ſubſtituted. in their place. But to ſay that the taxes of 
laſt year, and particularly thoſe of the preſent year will not 
fall, and fall with terrible weight on the middling ranks of 
the people of this country, who are the great ſupporters of 
the ſtate, is to ſpeak without any knowledge of the ſitu- 
ation of the country. It is true, as has been ſaid, that it is 
proper to tax luxuries and vanity in preference to the neceſ- 
ſaries of life. It is proper to tax heavily the higher orders of 
ſociety, becauſe rhey are well able to bear the burden. But 
it has been falſely ſuppoſed, that in proportion as the rich are 
taxed the poor are relieved. In the preſent ſtate of this coun- 


| try, thoſe taxes which Miniſters call taxes on luxuries fall 


very heavy indeed on the moſt numerous claſs of ſociety, and 
conſequently muſt fall with peculiar preſſure on the pooreft 


| claſs. The idea of impoſing taxes which ſhall fall upon one 


claſs only, and ſhall in no degree be felt by the others, how- 
ever plauſible and ſpecious it may appear in theory, is in fact 
an idle dream. We cannot lay a tax on the poor that will not 
fall on the rich; and, I am ſorry to ſay, it is not poſſible to 
impoſe a tax on the rich which will not be felt by the poor. 
We have therefore contracted near ſeventy millions of new 
debt in the proſecution of the preſent war, Which has produced 
near three millions per annum of permanent taxes to be paid by 
the inhabitants of this country. But let us admit for a moment 
that theſe three millions are net a burden too heavy for the 
people to bear —if this war is to go on, let me aſł the right honour- 
able gentleman oppoſite to me, whether he has conſidered of 
the abſolute neceſſity of impoſing burdens for the next cam- 
paign to as great an amount, and poſſibly to a much greater 


extent than any hich this country has yet experienced? For, 


if the war goes on, our burdens muſl neceſſarily increaſe in 
proportion to the length of 8 duration. Let it not be ſaid 
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in anſwer to this, © Sufficient for the day is the evil thereof.” 


This is not an anſwer fit for a ſtateſman to uſe, and is not the 
anſwer which a Britiſh Houſe of Commons groaning under an 


- intolerable load of taxes ought to receive. This Houſe ought 
- to look to the probability of future expenditure. We ought to 
calculate on the continuation of the war, and to conſider what 


are the reſources by which it is to be ſupported. We ought to 
conſider how far the people of this- country are able to bear 
more taxes, and how far the different branches of our trade 
and manufactures are capable of ſupporting additional duties; 
For that more will be neceſſary in the courſe of the next year 


is what no man will diſpute. Do not all theſe circumſtances 


inconteſtubly prove that it is the bounden duty of this Houſe 
to go into an inveſtigation of the preſent ſtate of the country, 
and to prove to our conſlituents and the country at large, that, 
as we have not ſpared their blood and their treaſure, ſo we 
ſhall not ſpare our own labour or our own reſponſibility ? It is 
only by entering into this inveſtigation, and by comparing the 


object with the means, that we can determine whether we 
- ought to renounce the object, or change the means by which 
the object is to be obtained; or whether we are to continue 


the ſame hopeleſs object with the ſame hopeleſs means; whe. | 
ther with the ſame adminiſtration, with the ſame adviſers, 
we are to perſevere in a ſyſtem which has hitherto produced 
nothing but the greateſt degree of misfortune and miſery. | 

It is ſaid, however, that our reſources are ſupported by the 
trade and manufaCtures of the kingdom, and that theſe are in 
a moſt flouriſhing condition. In order to ſee how far this aſ- | 
ſertion is well founded, let us a little examine the ſtate of the 
trade and manufactures of the kingdom; and firſt of its ma- 
nufactures. I with to refer to thoſe counties where the manu- 
ſactures of Great Britain have been carried to the greateſt per- 
fection, and to know of thoſe gentlemen who are infinitely 
better acquainted with the ſtate of thoſe counties than I can 
pretend to be, what their opinion is with reſpect to thoſe manu- 
factures, and what effect the preſent war has had upon them. 
T wiſh to know of thoſe gentlemen, whether the manufactures 
have not been moſt materially injured by the war; and whe- 


ther the circumſtance of their appearing to have ſuffered leſs | 
_ laſt year, than in the year preceding, was not owing to our 


gaining the poſſeſhon of the French Weſt India iſlands. I wiſh ; 
to know whether this was not one of the fortunate circum- 
ſtances which had the effect to afford a temporary relief, but 
to the duration of which we cannot look with any reaſon- 
able proſpect. If we go into a Committee, we ſhall have laid 


before us of courſe, accounts with regard to the general ex- 


ports of the country. We heard on a former day, when 24 
| " right 
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tight honourable gentleman opened the ways and means of the 
year, accounts given of the amount of the exports of Britiſh, 
manufactures in the years 1792, 1793, 1794. We were then 
told that the amount of Britiſh exports in the year 1792 was 
upwards of eighteen millions ſterling—That the exports of 
Britiſh manufaQures in the year 1793 were leſs than thoſe of 
the year 1792, by the ſum of four millions—and that the exports 
of Britiſh manufacture in the year 1794 exceeded thoſe of 
1793 by two millions, and conſequently were only two mil- 
lions ſhort of 1792. Now the loſs in the firſt year of the war 
being two-ninths of the whole exports of Britiſh manufac- 
tures, muſt ſtrike at the very root of our commerce. This is 


à loſs which mult impreſs eyery man, and mult go to affect the 


very baſis of our proſperity, The circumſtance of the exports 
of Britiſh manufactures laſt year being two millions more than 
they were in 1793, is e be accounted for. I appeal to 
thoſe gentlemen who are beſt acquainted with the commercial 
diſtricts of the kingdom, whether it was not in a great mea- 
ſure owing to the ſanguine ſpeculations of ſome gentlemen in 
conſequence of our lately acquired pofſeſhons in the French 
Weſt India iſlands. I would alk thoſe who are acquainted 


with the county palatine of Lancaſter, what has been the di- 


minution of population fince the commencement of the preſent 
war. I have ſeen papers myſelf, the contents of which, if 
this inquiry goes on, I ſhall ſtate to the Houſe. According to 
thoſe papers, the diminution of population and of manufactures 
in Mancheſter and its neighbourhood was to a degree that 
would aſtonifh the Houſe. We have no very accurate mode 
in Great Britain of aſcertaining the population of the country. 


We have no better method than by taking the number of 


marriages and baptiſms. I have ſeen papers with regard to 
a great number of pariſhes in the moſt populous part of the 
county I have mentioned, Lancaſhire ; and the ſtate of dimi- 
nution, taken from a calculation of marriages and baptiſms, 1s 
in ſome places one half, in others one third, and in none leſs 
than one fourth ; but in all a conſtant diminution, and in the 
largeſt pariſh of Mancheſter, the diminution is eſtimated at one 
Half, that is, reduced from an hundred to fifty, and that to a 


number ſo large as to make the total diminution of the inhabi- 


tants amount to about twelve thouſand. That this ſhould be 
the conſequence of the war is exceedingly natural. But I would 
aſk the Houſe whether, when we are riſking every thing, and 
when the very exiſtence of the country is at ſtake, it does not be- 
come them to aſcertain the truth, which can only be done by an 
inquiry into the true ſtate of our population and of our manu- 
factures, inſtead of truſting to the abſurd and idle expreſſions 
of the inexhauſtible reſources of the country in wealth and po- 
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pulation. The information we might receive from a ſerious in- 


quiry into the real ſtate of our population, might induce us to 
change our means, or perhaps to change our object. | 

Now, Sir, another part of the reſources of this country is 
our trade and commerce, as diſtinguiſhed from our manutac- 
tures. With reſpeCt to the trade of this country, when I made 


a motion laſt year for an inquiry into the conduct of the Ad- 


miralty; after taking conſiderable pains in ſtating. a great 
variety of inſtances, where, as I conceived, the Admiralty were 
highly negligent of their duty in protecting the trade of the 


country, 1 received this ſhort anſwer —< Look to the low rate 


of infurance.” Having found that to be an argument ſo 
werful with this Houſe, I took ſome pains to inquire into 
the ſtate of inſurance, and ſhall ſtate ſome circumſtances on 
this ſubject, which appear to me to afford ſufficient ground for 
going inte this inquiry. It may be ſuppoſed that the mo- 
tion reſpecting the admiralty might give riſe to an opinion 
among the underwriters, that it would induce miniſtry to be 
2 little more attentive to the protection of our trade in futurc, 
fo as to make the riſk ſomewhat leſs. I am not now deciding 
whether that be true or falſe; but it certainly was calculated 
to keep down the rate of inſurance. The fact however is, that 
inſurance from that time has been uniformly riſing, until it 
has come to its preſent moſt enormous rate; a rate ſo enor- 
mous, as the Houſe may perhaps find ſome difficulty to believe 
till the fact ſhall be aſcertained by an inquiry. At preſent, 
inſurance from this country to Jamaica, and to the other parts 
of the Weſt Indies, with all the alliances we poſſeſs, is as 
high as it was in the late American war, when this country had 
to contend with France, Spain, Holland, and America. With 
ſo many powers in confederacy, and France now our ſingle 
enemy, inſurance to the Weſt Indies is as high as it was 
at that time when we had ſo many powers leagued againſt us, 
and when the fleets of France and Spain united were con- 
feſſedly ſuperior in number to the fleets of Great Britain. 

With regard to the Mediterranean trade, ſtrange to tell! at 
this period, after all that we have expended on the fleet there, 
inſurance to that quarter is much in the ſame ſituation as it 
was during the laſt war. | 15 8 

With reſpect to the trade with Spain and Portugal, the 
preſent rate of inſurance will appear to be as high as I have 
now ſtated it. With reſpect to the ſtate of our trade with 
Spain, I underſtand that it is totally ſtopped with ſome of the 
ports of that country, on the ground, that inſurance is ſo high 
that the trade cannot be carried on. The infurance from 
Great Britain to Bilboa, or to Barcelona, is from twenty-fve to 
thirty guineas per cent. and what adds to this 1s, that merchants 
OY <4 are 
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are not only obliged to inſure the cargo, but alſo the premium 
on it, otherwiſe it was clear they would only receive cl. in the 
hundred: admitting the premium to be from twenty-five 
to thirty guineas, the real rate of inſurance muſt then be 
from thirty-ſix to thirty-ſeven per cent. Now, whether it is 
poſſible that the trade of this or of any other country can 
ſupport ſuch a rate of inſurance, is for thoſe who are better 
acquainted with this ſubject than I am, to explain. But, when 
you find trade, conſidered as the principal ſource of revenue, 
thus affected by inſurance, it then becomes a matter of mate- 
rial conſideration. I believe no trade whatever can go on with 
this rate of inſurance, and therefore another mode has been 
adopted. Owing to this high inſurance to Spain and Portugal, 
a great part of our manufactures have been ſent to Hamburgh, 
and from thence have been conveyed in neutral veſſels to Spain 
and Portugal. I he ſame fatality that has accompanied every 
part of the war has been felt here; the price of inſurance be- 
tween this courtry and Hamburgh, which was formerly only 
one or one and a half per cent. has now increaſed to ten per cent. 
I have ſtated inſurance all along as if it were now as good as 
at any former period; but this is not the caſe, for reaſons which 
I have already aſſigned; on the contrary, the trade of inſurance 
is now almoſt totally ruined. {3 
There is another circuroſtance to which it is very material 
to advert. Formerly when this ſubject was before the Houle, 
facts were ſtated to thew that inſurance was not only very low, 
but alſo that it was extremely advantageous to the underwriters. 
But is not the fact directly the reverſe now? Has not the 
credit of the underwriters been greatly diminiſhed in conſe- 
quence of the loſſes they have lately ſuſtained ? Although indi- 
vidual underwriters may be found, who will underwrite poli- 
cies at ſeven per cent. merchants are willing to pay companies 
ten per cent. on account of their ſuperior ſecurity. So low is 
the credit of the underwriters. This clearly ſhews that, high 
as the premium is, it has not been high enough to inſure the 
underwriters. I mention theſe facts with reſpect to inſurance, 
becauſe without them my argument would have been incom- 
plete. I have not {ſtated the preſent rate of *, ſurance, with 
any view to ſhew how ill our naval force has been employed 
for the pròtection of our trade; but I have ſtated it with this 
ſingle view, to prove that, by the high price of infurance, there 
is every reaſon to believe that trade and commerce, the great 
baſis on which your revenue and power ſtand, are affected in 
a conſiderable degree; and therefore, that it is of the utmoit 
importance to conſider the real ſtate in which we ſtand at pre- 
ſent, in order that we may know our weakneſs as well as our 
ſtrength ; before we proceed further in this ruinous 1 * 
now 
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I now come, Sir, to conſider of the next point to which I 
alluded.—I mean our connections with other nations. Surely 


it is hardly credible that a Britiſh Houſe of Commons ſhould 


ſo far forget their duty as to vote away, of the public money, 
ſums never before heard of; and perſiſt in the proſecution of 
a war, without even knowing whether you have any alles z or, 
if you have, who they are; what are their ſituation and circum» 
ſtances z _ their abilities and inclinations. It is material for 


this Houſe to know who the allies of this country are. I have 


frequently aſked the Right Honourable Gentleman queſtions. 
with reſpect to the Emperor, and the King of Sardinn, but 
I have never received any ſatisfactory anſwer. Is the Ling 
of Pruſſia an ally of this country, at this moment, or not? 


Am I to take it for granted, without giving myſelf the 


trouble to inquire whether ſo material a perſonage 1s or is 
not our ally? I know he was your ally by treaty in 1788. 
I know he was your ally by convention in 1793 ; and further, 
that he was your ally by ſubſidy in 1794 : but 1 aſk whether he 
is your ally at this moment. I wiſh to aſk this queſtion :— 
Did the King of Pruſſia fulfil the treaty * for which the ſubſidy 
was granted? If he did, why was it diſcontinued ? If he 
did not, ought not this Houſe to be appriſed of his breach of 


faith? Ought not this Houſe to be informed of the moment 
in which he ceaſed to be our ally? It is indiſpenſably neceſſary 


for the honour of this country, that this Houſe ſhould have a 


perfect knowledge of the whole of this buſineſs; for without 
that knowledge we. cannot paſs a judgment, we cannot declare 


an opinion on the conduct of the King of Pruſſia. If when we 


go into this inquiry we ſhall find that he has kept his engage- 


ments with this country, we ſhall be enabled to do juſtice to 
that much injured monarch. But if, as I ſuſpect, he has not, 
is it not fit that this Houſe ſhould call to account the King's 
miniſters for having ſquandered away ſuch immenſe ſums of 
the public money? An inquiry, in every point of view, will be 
productive of advantage; for, by going into a committee, we 


ſhall be enabled to ſee diſtinctly whether the King of Pruſſia 


has fulfilled his treaties; and, if he has, I am ſure this Houſe 
will be diſpoſa to do ample juſtice to ſo good a prince. But 
if the contrary ſhall turn out to be the caſe; if it appear that 
he has notoriouſly failed in the performance of his engage - 
ments ;—18 it not material that this Houſe ſhould declare its 


indignation at ſuch a conduct to its conſtituents, and to the 


nations of Europe; and ſhew that they will not tamely ſuffer 
themſelves. to be ſo played upon, and fo, duped, by any prince 
in future? If the King of Pruſſia is no longer an ally of ours, 


See Debrett's State Papers, Vol. II. p. 9. . 
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What becomes of his other treaties? Let me remind the Houſe, 
that the King of Pruſſia was to ſend into the field 62,000 men, 
but you were only to pay for 30,000 men. In conſequence of 
the treaty of 1788, he was to furniſh you with 32,000 men 
without any additional „ > > ws then has become of that 
treaty? We readily gave a ſubſidy to the King of Pruſſia to fur- 
niſh us with 30,000 men. He was bound by a former treaty 

to furniſh us with 32,000 men for nothing: but it now turns 
cout that we have not only loſt the 30,000 men we ſubſidiſed, 
but we have alſo loſt the 32,000 we were to have for nothing, 
in virtue of his previous „ ker give him millions 
more than you originally ſtipulated ; but inſtead of receiving 
more, you loſe the whole.—Now I alk, is ſuch conduct to 
be borne? and are we to be told of the advantages to be 
derived from alliance with regular governments, and of the 
dependence to be placed on the regular government of Pruſha?— 
France is not a regular government, and we have heard much 
of the danger of treating in any ſhape with her: but Pruſſia, 
you were told, you may rely on; and the reſult has been, that 
inſtead of having what you ſtipulated and paid for in the laſt 
inſtance, you loſe what you were intitled to by previous agree- 
ment. And, notwithſtanding this flagrant conduct of the King 
of Pruſſia, a Britiſh Houſe of Commons conſents to ſquander 
away the wealth of this country, to loſe the whole army ſup- 
poſed to be purchaſed by it, merely becauſe the Miniſter chooſes 
to ſay he is not informed of the particulars of the breach of 
that treaty.— The queſtion now is, whether this matter is to 
be inquired into or not? The Miniſter adds, that even admitting 
that the King of Pruſſia has not ſent into the field the armies 
he undertook. to ſend, it is not thence, in fairneſs of reaſon- 
ing, to be inferred, that our other allies will not be faithful to 
their engagements. I have heard it aſſerted in this Houſe, that 
the King of Pruſſia continued to execute a part of his ſtipulation 
for a conſiderable time, and that the payment, on our part, was 


Z, diſcontinued when he failed in the performance of his engage- 


ment. It was afferted by an Honourable Baronet, that the part 
he acted was more beneficial to the common cauſe, than if he 
had ſtrictly and literally conformed to the terms of the oy 
Let this curious aſſertion be inquired into and aſcertained. If 
it ſhall be proved, let the Houſe do their duty, and render juſtice 
to that ill-treated monarch ;z let them declare that miniſters 
have acted towards him with treachery and injuſtice ; or if not, 
let them do juſtice to miniſters, and declare that their conduct 
has been ts and-upright. | OY 


But, Sir, at this moment, I have no perſect means of infor- 
mation as to what we have to look for in the proſecution of the 
war. I have read in ſome of the newſpapers that the King of 
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Pruſſia is ſending a large army to- the Rhine, and in others; 
| that he conſiders the Rhine as a proper boundary for France ; 
it was ſaid that he was marching towards Weſtphalia againſt 
the French, and by others that he was marching againſt the 
allies. We ought to know preciſely the truth. i with to 
know what probability there is that he will be our ally, or 
that he will be our enemy, or that he will remain in a ſtate of 
neutrality ?—What demands have been made from this country 
with a view to an explanation, and in what manner has he treated 
the applications of the Britiſh Miniſtry for that purpofe ?—L 
want to know what communications have paſſed, and what 
remonſtrances have been made; for remonſtrances muſt have 
been made, or Miniſters muſt have groſsly neglected their duty. 

The treaty of 1788 was a defentive treaty. France declared 
war againſt us; and therefore, ſay the Gentlemen on the 
other ſide of the Houſe, we were foreed into the war by their 
aggreſſion.— confefs I ſhall doubt their ſincerity, unleſs they 
have called upon the King of Pruſſia to perform his treaty. 
Alkhough his Majeſtys Miniſters might ſay to the King of 
Pruſſta, We have been attacked by France, and therefore call 
upon you to aſſiſt us, agreeably to your treaty,“ that Monarch 
might have replied, No; I know better, though you have 
procared a confiding parliament to fay ſo you were the 
aggreffors, and therefore 1 am not bound in conſequence: 
of my treaty, which was only defenfive, to furniſh you with 
20,000 men.“ aſk" the Britiſh Houſe of Commons, whether 
they can ſo far lull their conſciences to reſt, and ſo ſcandalouſly 
betray their conſtituents, as to go on in theſe circumſtances 
without inquiring what the conduct of the King of Pruſſia 
has been to this country, and reciprocally what our conduct 
has been to him. —I warn the Houfe of the miſchief which 
may follow, if chey thus go on in the proſecution of the 
war without taking the means to come to a decifion upon this 
| There is another anſwer which may poſhbly be made by 
the King of Pruſſia in vindication of his conduct, and which 
would explain the aſſertion of the Honourable Baronet.— He 
may ſay, The object of this war was not the aue or gaining 
of this or that partieular province, the capture of a town, or 
the recovery of a fortreſs The object of it was the ſuppreſſion 
of thoſe Jacobine principles that were ſubverting all regular 
governments.” — He may ſay, (as had been ſtated by the 
Honourable Baronet) „ have done better for you than you 
have done for yourſelves. It was efſential to cruſh Jacobine 
principles in Poland. You fought for morality, religion, and 
the order of ſociety. I fought to ſuppreſs thoſe anarchical 
principles which went to the deſtruction of all regular govern- 
TN - . ments. 
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ments. — Who was of the greateſt ſervice to the common 
- cauſe—he that took a town, a city, a fortreſs, or an iſland 
or he that prevented Jacobine principles from taking root 
in Poland, and daſhed the cup of riſing freedom from the 
lips of that abominable people?“ The deſtruction of even one 
man— the . deſtruQtien of Koſciuſcko- who by his character 
gave credit to the cauſe of liberty, and by the ardour of his 
zeal animated the ſacred flame in every congenial boſom 
throughout Europe—what ſigniſied the recovery of Flanders 
or the preſervation of Holland to the capture of Koſciuſcko? 
The deſtruction of this man, and with him of the ſeeds of 
growing liberty,. tended more to the advantage of the real cauſe 
of the confederacy, than any co-operation with their troops, 
which might have been the means of ſaving Holland or of 
recovering Brabant. 9 B54) | 

If ſo, the country ſhould know, through the medium of this 
Houſe, that his Majeſty's Miniſters have advanced twelve hun- 
dred thouſand pounds to the King of Pruſſia, to enable him to 
fubdue Poland; for without our aſſiſtance he could not have 
effected what he has done in that country; and af he had not 
been employed in that quarter, he would have done as much 
for the common cauſe againſt France as he has done, which is 
juſt nothing. Does it not become us to inquire into this buſi- 
neſs, in order that we may drive diſgrace from -ourſelyes to 
thoſe. on whom it ought to attach? OR 256 

The King of Pruſſia, I ſuppoſe, is ne longer to be conſidered 
as our ally: but if he is—T have ſpoken of his inclination let 
us now look to his ability, and conſider how far he is to be de- 
pended upon. From an authentic paper, I find him ſtating to 
the Diet of the Empire his Gtuation ; in which he declares it 
is utterly impoffible for him to continue this war. He an- 
nounced, about twelve months ago, that he had actually begun 
to withdraw his troops from the Rhine homewards, on the 
ground of his incapacity (in a pecuniary point of view) to ſup- 
port ſuch large armies; and he continued to withdraw his 
troops until he received aſſiſtance from us. It is therefore 
clear, that, without additional pecuniary aid from this country, 
whether willing or unwilling, he is totally incapable of proſe- 
cuting the war; and therefore, if we are to look upon him as 
an ally, he muſt be ſuſidized or hired ; nay poſſibly we may be 
obliged to purchaſe his neutrality— and evenan that «aſe I know 
not but he may make you-pay for every man of his troops. 
Therefore, whether you look on the King of Pruſſia, as I do, 
as much more likely to aſſiſt the French than to co-operate- 
with you, at all events you muft confider him as a perſon gone 
off from the alliance, and wholly to be bought anew. I thall 
therefore no longer conſider him as an ally. | 
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I now come to our great friend the Emperor. I am told 
that it is moſt unjuſt indeed to r&ſon from Pruſha to Auſtria, 
or from Leopold to Krancis;. and that the preſent Emperor is 
a perſonage of unſulhed integrity; that we are not to judge of 
him from the character of ſome of his predeceſſors; and that 
we are to conſider the court of Vienna as completely un- 
blemiſhed in point of honour. We find that the Emperor has 
made declarations nearly to the ſame effect as theſe of the 
King of Pruſſia. In the declarations * publi ythe Prince 
of Cobourg, he ſays to the people of Germany, Tou muſt 
take your plate from your table—you muſt take your plate 
from your-altars—you muſt collect all your valuables, whether 
fane or ſacred—you-muſt put all the property you poſleſs 
in a ſtate of requiſition; for without ſuch extraordinary exer- 
tions the Emperor cannot carry on the war.” But, it may be 
faid, we will enable him to come forward with a large force, 
by granting, in aid of his reſources, a loan of four or ſix mil- 
lions. Now if the Emperor, either from inclination or ina- 
| bility, ſhould fail in his engagements, and ſhould, contrary to 
his character of good faith, neglect to perform his treaty, we 
have not even that miſerable tie on him which we had on the 
King of Pruſſia. When the Emperor ceaſes to perform his 
treaty we cannot ſtop our payments, becauſe the Emperor ſays, 
Give me it all at once.” Our money therefore is abſolutely 
neceſſary to enable him to ſtir in the firſt inſtance; and there- 
fore if, from either want of ability or any other circumſtance, 
he ſhould fail to perform his treaty, it is moſt obvious that the 
Whole money which we advance him mult be totally and irre- 
coverably loſt. And further, if ſo large a ſum is neceſſary to 
enable his Imperial Majeſty to act inthe preſent campaign, 
will not an equal or a larger ſum be wanted for the next cam- 
paign if the war ſhould continue? And therefore gentlemen 
mult elearly ſee that the whole of the expence and burden of 
the war will fall on this miſerable and devoted country. At 
the period we entered upon this war we were — the 
aſſiſtance of all Europe; and now it is found that, in leſs than 
twenty-four months, the whole burden of the war devolves on 
Great Britain. | | | 

But we have other allies—We have allies in Italy and Spain. 
But although we pay great ſubſidies to the Italian princes, we 
have ſcarcelv heard of a movement in that quarter. Indeed, 
were we to conſult the London Gazette for the year 1794, we 
might ſuppoſe Spain and Italy to be neutral powers, as it does 
not take the leaſt notice of their military operations during 


that period. With reſpect to the King of Sardinia, our firſt 


. 
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ally in Italy, whatever gentlemen ro bee = thought in different 
periods of this war, it 1s poſſible, if he had enjoyed a real and 
bona fide neutrality, it would have been much more beneficial 
to this country than any diverſion which he has been able to 
make. With regard to thoſe attempted in the ſouth of France, 
what advantage the cauſe of the allies has reaped from thoſe 
diverſions I am at a loſs to diſcover, and I beheve this Houſe 
is yet equally to learn. | 
We have another ally—the King of Spain. Now what is the 
ſtate of Spain? It is of importance for us to turn our regards 
to the preſent ſituation of that country. A great part of its 
north-eaſtern provinces have already been conquered by France; 
Bilboa and Barcelona ate in a conſiderable degree of danger. Do 
you look then to the Spaniſh monarchy as poſſeſſed of any force 
to act againſt France with effect? or is it not that part of the al- 
liance which is the moſt weak, and on which it is likely the 
French will ſoon make ſuch an impreſſion, as ultimately to 
decide the whole fate of the war in that kingdom ?—I was told 
there was ſuch a fund of vigour in that country, as would make 
them riſe in a maſs againſt France. When that came to the 
trial, there was no cauſe which apparently ſo much contri- 
buted to the failure, or afforded ſuch ſtrong ground of ſuſ- 
picion, as the individual treachery of the officers of the King 
of Spain —in no quarter was there ſo much cauſe for jealouſy 
or of. a want of diſpoſition to reſiſt the French. It may be 
alked, Was Figueres taken by the French ? or did it not ſur- 
render? It is extremely probable that French intrigue upon 
this occaſion has operated more than French force. It was 
alſo ſuppoſed that the bigoted attachment of the Spamiards 
to the Roman Catholic religion would inſpire them with 
vigour againſt the French, who are ſuppoſed to have trampled 
upon all religion ;—but was this the cate ? We know the reverſe 
to be the fad. . 2 

But what is the ſtate of Spain in other reſpects? Of all parts 
of Spain, there is none in which there is ſo much vigour, and 
ſo much real force, as in Catalonia ; into the heart of which- 
the French have penetrated. What was the hiſtory of that 
people? When the French had, by their arms, made a conſider- 
able progreſs in this province, the people of Barcelona determined 
to reſiſt their further progreſs, and to undertake their own de- 
fence. Accordingly they Tent a deputation to that effect to 
Madrid, ſtating«that they wiſhed to undertake the defence of 
the country, and that they would defend it to the laſt drop of 
their blood, provided that no Spaniſh troops were ſent to their 
aſſiſtance, except ſome particular regiments; which they ſpeci 

fied, and with which they were acquainted, and provided an 
aſſembly of the ſtate was called. This deputation received 


no 
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no anſwer; or rather, they received a direct refuſal ; and the 
French found but too ealy a conqueſt in that province. I 
mention this to ſhew to you that Spain is not a country to be 
depended upon, and that ſhe is one of the weakeſt of your 
— 2% | | 
The King of Sardinia and the King of Spain were to have 
made different diverſions in aid of the confederacy. The King 
of Sardinia undertook to make a diverſion in Dauphiny, and at 
this moment the French are maſters of Nice and Savoy. —Spain 
engaged to make a diverſion in Rouſſillon, and the French are 
now in poſſeſſion of Navarre, Biſcay, and Catalonia. All theſe 
allies, therefore, upon whoſe exertions ſo much dependance was 
placed by the Miniſters of this country, are now only ſo many 
dead weights upon our treaſury. | 5 | 
Are the Spaniards in a much better ſituation in regard to 
their finances ? It is true they have not yet called upon this 
country for a ſublidy; but they muſt either ſoon make that ap- 
plication, or, what will be much more beneficial for themſelves, 
make a ſeparate peace with France. They have had recourſe 
to meaſures of finance of a very extraordinary nature. I ſhall 
name one of them. Gentlemen will recollect that an honour- 
able friend of mine, not long ago, made a motion in this Houſe 
for laying a moderate tax on all offices and employments under 
government during the war. The Houſe will recolle& with 
what ridicule that motion was received. It was conſidered as 
a paltry reſource, to which no nation, that was not utterly ex- 


Hhuaauſted in its finances, ought to refort :=Byt what has the 


King of Spain done? The Spaniſh court has laid a duty of 
four per cent. univerſally upon every perſon enjoying any othice 
in Spain above one hundred and fifty pounds per annum, and 
a tax of twenty-five per cent. upon the ſalaries of all his 
councillors of State, for the ſupport of the preſent war *. 
I am not commending this reſource; I am only ſtating it, ts 
mew what the ſituation is of Spain with reſpe& to her 
finances; aud how little the allies can rely on that country for 
ſupport in the proſecution of the war, This is the true 
fituation of our allies, according to the beſt information 
-which I have been able to procure; and is not this an addi- 
tional argument for going into an inquiry into the ſtate of the 
nation, in order to aſcertain diſtinctly, from authentic docu» 
ments, the preciſe degree of dependance we ought to have on 
our connections with other powers? | | 

I ſhall next proceed to the conſideration of our conduct 
in a different point of view; and examine what ſtrength we 
' Have derived from the eſtimation which rectitude and dignity, 
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moderation and juſtice, might have procured us in the eyes of 
Europe. I am one of thoſe who firmly believe, as much in- 
deed - as man. can believe any thing, that the greateſt reſource 
a nation can poſſeſs, the ſureſt principle of power, is ſtrict at - 
tention to the principles of juſtice. I firmly believe that the 
common proverb, of honeſty being the beſt policy, is as 
applicable to nations as to individuals; that this, which the 
conviction of mankind has made an axiom, is univerſally true; 
and that caſes which may ſometimes be ſuppoſed exceptions, 
ariſe from our taking narrow views of the ſubject, and being 
unable at once to comprehend the whole. If therefore we 
have been deficient in juſtice towards other ſtates, we have 
been deficient in wiſdom, and have enfeebled our arm in our 
efforts againſt the enemy. Juſtice is fairly to be ranked among 
the number of our reſources} and it is the duty of the Houſe 
to look back, and inquire whether or not our conduct, ſince 
the commencement of the war, has been ſuch as to entitle us 
to the good opinion of the wiſe and obſerving part of mankind. 
I am not now going to diſcuſs the juſtice of entering into the 
war; but I wiſh to call the attention of the Houſe to the con- 
duct of the King's Minifters in proſecuting it. For whatever 
might have been the motives which induced Miniſters to enter 
upon it, the means they have employed in carrying it on are 
fit ſubject for examination in this Houfe, When we entered 
upon this war, we were ſanguine enough to ſuppoſe that all 
the civilized part of the world would fee it with*the ſame 
eyes as we Aid: When I repreſented in this Houfe, that the 
plan of ſtarving France adopted by Miniſters was abſurd and 
impracticable, for that France would receive ſupplies from 
neutral nations; When I ſtated the means by which neutral 
nations might ſupply France; I was anſwered, that in this 
war the neutral nations would be very few, if any. But what 
is the caſe at the end of two years? That neutral nations 
are many and increaling; and that the great neutral nation, 
America, has continued neutral from the beginning, It is of 
infinite importance to a nation that reſpects its honour—that 
even reſpects its intereſt, which is inſeparable from its honour — 
to gain the good opinion of ſurrounding nations for juſtice, mag- 
nanimity, and moderation. Has Great Britain done this, or 
the reverſe? What has been your conduct to Swedzn, to 
Denmark, to Genoa, to Tuſcany, to Switzerland, to America 
while you durſt? J do not ſpeak of any particular Miniſter 
at foreign courts; for many of thoſe Miniſters I feel great 
reſprct, and with ſome of them I am connected by friendſhip. 
I am ready to admit that, if they ated contrary to their in- 
ſtructions, or on their own mere ſuggeſtions without inſtruc- 
tions, Miniſters at home are hot reſponiible for their conduct; 


but 
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but I am. perſuaded that they did act according to their ins 
ftruCtions z for, if they did not, Miniſters here were bound to 


recall them, and diſavow what they had done. I however 


can at preſent ſtate only my own belief; an inquiry will enable 
us to aſcertain the facts beyond diſpute.  » 


With reſpeck to America I ſhall ſay nothing at preſent, | 


Except that, after giving orders for taking her ſhips, we recall- 
ed thoſe orders, and have ſince entered into a treaty by which 
we agree, properly I believe, juſtly, and if juſtly, wiſely, to 
pay for the raſhneſs and folly of iſſuing them. Next, with re- 
gard to Denmark and Sweden, which were in this caſe ſo inti- 
mately connected in point of intereſt, that whatever was ad- 
dreſſed to the one might be conſidered in fact, although not in 
form, as addreſſed to the other. To the court of Copenhagen 
we preſented memorial after memorial, couched in the moſt 
viſh and offenſive terms of remonſtrance, on the neutrality of 
is Daniſh Majeſty. Theſe memorials were anſwered * by the 
Miniſter, Mr. Bernſtoff, with ſuch temper, firmneſs, and diplo- 
matic knowledge, as obliged us at length to deſiſt, and raiſed 
his character higher than that of any Daniſh Miniſter ever was 
before. We engaged in a diplomatic conteſt upon the ſubject 
of neutrality, in which we ſhewed our complete ignorance of 
the rights of neutral nations, and were foiled accordingly. + 
What has been our conduct towards the Grand Duke 
of Tuſcany, a prince who, although belonging to one of 
the moſt illuſtrious families of Europe, is known not to be 
poſſeſſed of any great military power? Lord Hervey goes to 
the Grand Duke of 'Tuſcany—not to the Emperor, the King of. 
Pruſſia, or any potent monarca—and ſays to him, © Can you 
pretend to maintain neutrality with ſuch a government as 
that of France?“ —calling the French government all the 
hard names which regular governments think themſelves au- 


-thorized to beſtow upon it; and not recollecting that one of 


the heavieſt accuſations againſt the French was their having 
preſumed to intermeddle in the internal politics of other na- 
tions —“ Can you baſely refuſe. joining the league againſt 
the murderers of your aunt, the declared enemies of your 
whole family, and the avowed ſubverters of all eſtabliſhed 
government, order, and rekgion ? 1 know to what cauſe your 
heſitetion is owing. It is becauſe you give credit to bad Mi- 
niſters; it is becauſe you lend too favourable an ear to the 
advice of your Miniſter Manfredini, a man who has gained a 
pernicious aſcendancy over your mind, but who ought no 
longer to have any ſhare in your councils.” 
after thus telling an independent prince that he was not to 
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liſten to the advice of his own Miniſters, might with equal 
propriety have gone on to tell him that he ought to be guided 
ſolely by the counſels of the right honourable gentleman over 
againſt me. Tour Miniſters,” he might have ſaid, are ig- 
norant and incapable ; the Britiſh Miniſters are wiſe and able. 
Obſerve into what a fituation they have brought their own 
country, and you cannot doubt with what wiſdom and vigour 
they will conſult for yours.” This language of Lord Herve 
has never been diſavowed by Miniſters. It has even been init- 
tated by his ſucceſſor, and therefore I muſt conſider it as 
having been the language of his inſtructions—and thus by 
menace and inſult was the Grand Duke of 1 compelled 
to renounce his ſyſtem of neutrality, contrary to his own in- 
clination, to the advice of his Miniſters, and the intereſts of 
his people. Such was the conduct of Miniſters when we were 
powerful in the Mediterranean. Lord Hervey was at length 
recalled, and another gentleman whom I perſonally reſpe& 
was appointed in his ſtead, and inftruted to follow the ſame 
courſe. At laſt, after we loſe our power in the Mediterranean 
—when events turn out againſt us—we ſubmit not only to the 
neutrality of the Duke of "Tuſcany, but to his concluding a 
treaty of peace and amity with the French republic. | 

In Switzerland Lord Robert Fitzgerald, for whoſe cha- 
rater I have too high a reſpect to ſuppoſe that he would 
exceed the letter or his inſtructions, in the name of the King 
of Great Britain, tells the independent Swiſs Cantons “, in the 
language of inſult and injuſtice, © That he will not decide, 
whether juſtice and their true intereſt permit them ro remain 
neuter, againſt" thoſe who would again reduce them to barba- 
riſm, in a war of almoſt all the powers of Europe, in a war 
where not only the exiſtence of every eſtabliſhed government, 
but even that of all kind of property is at ſtake. He will 


only obſerve, that neutrality itſelf will not authorize any cor- 


reſpondence, directly or indirectly, with the factious or their 
agents.” He tells them in effect, that although they may call 
themſelves neutral, they are not to allow their ſubjects to reap 
the benefits -of that neutrality by intercourſe with France. 
Who made you the arbiters how far intercourſe ought to be 
allowed by independent ſtates between their reſpeCtive ſub- 


jets ? Where did you get the right? or, if you have the right, 


where is your power to inforce it? The Swiſs Cantons return 
2 civil and dignified anſwer, © That a rigid and exact neutra- 
lity was the invariable maxim of their anceſtors z and having 
received it as a facred inheritance, they conceive it their duty 


to abide by it. That they truſt his Britannic Majeſty, follow- 


* See Debrett's State Papers, Vol. I. p. agb. 
E- ing 


as it is 
we have now the mortification to feel that the coarſeneſs of our 


th gf 
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ing the example of bis illuſtrious anceſtors, will reſpect the 
independence of the Helvetic Confederacy.” In the mean time, 
r their intercourſe with France in as high a degree 


heir intereſt to do, regardleſs of our menaces; and 


inſult: was equalled only by its impotence; we have nothing 
to boaſt: of, but the raſhneſs of our deſign, and the meanneſs 
of the attempt to carry it into execution. | 

What has been your conduct towards Genoa ? Miniſters 
hold the. ſame language towards that ſtate, and tell them, If 
you continue in your neutrality, it muſt be offenſive to the 
combined powers, and may give occaſion to revive claims 
which muſt lead to dilagreeable conſequences :”—a meaner 


threat never was employed. Who are the parties in this mighty 
conteſt? Great Britain, taking upon herſelf to dictate for all 


the-combined powers, and the republic of Genoa—this coun- 
try not only admoniſhes the republic of Genoa againſt obſerv- 
ing. a neutrality, but threatens her with war it ſhe does.— 


Look at. this, and ſee. a picture of inſolence, injuſtice, and 


meanneſs, exceeded only by the feebleneſs of the attempt to 


follow it up! The fortune of war being againſt you, even the 


little republic of - Genoa is ſtout; and after blockading her 


port, you are content to withdraw your ſhips, and forced to 


ſubmit to her neutrality with an ungracious apology for the 


injuſtice you have done. By ſuch conduct you have impaired 


the character of the nation for juſtice and magranioaity, and 
given to Great Britain a character of meanneſs and inſolence 


; which was never before imputed to her, a character which has 


deſtroyed more countries than the loſs of armies. To put this in 


a ſtronger point of view, contraſt it with your conduct to Ame- 
rica Did you tell America that all intercourſe with France 
Was diſgraceful, until France ſhould reſtore her King? No! 
It is only to the weak and defenceleſs that you talk big :—To _ 


the great and powerful you apologize, and agree to pay, for all 


the injuſtice PR have done them. - 


Examine the law of. nations : if any.one queſtion in the law 


of nations be cleargr and more generally acknowledged than 


another, it is that of a right in every nation, which no treaty 
obliges to the contrary, to preſerve a complete neutrality. 


Conſider the facredneſs of this right, and the miſerable con- 
dlition of every weak country, if whenever great powers go 


to War, for what they may call the cauſe of juſtice, order, 


religion and regular government, but what others may think 
views of ambition and, aggrandizement, every weak prince, 
. every petty republic, were to be compelled to take a part in the 


conteſt If ſuch were to be the condition of ſociety — if men 


were not allowed to enjoy that neutrality which their inde- 


pendence 
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eee entitles them to, they would begin to doubt the 
enefits of ſociety, and liſten to the paradoxes of thoſe who 
maintain, that all eſtabliſhed rules ad principles are founded 
in ignorance and error; and that ſociety itſelf, as at preſent 
conſtituted, is not worth preſerving. ' 4 . 
If the Houſe agree to a Committee of Inquiry, I ſhall move 


that his Majeſty's Miniſters do lay before us the correſpond- 


ence between them and their agents at foreign Courts; not for 
the purpoſe of injuring or puniſhing individvals, if it ſhould 
appear that any of them have deviated from their inſtructions, 
but for the purpoſe of ſaving the credit and honour of Miniſters 
themſelves, - If it ſhould turn out, as I believe it will, that our 
Ambaſſadors at foreign Courts have acted confiſtently with 
the letter aud ſpirit of their inſtruions—that they have only 
uſed the words and ſentiments of the Cabinet of Great Bri- 
tain; then it will become this Houſe to ſhew that Mmiſters 
are not the nation, and that whatever may be their principles, 
the principles of the nation are juſtice and magnanimity. 
It will then become us to ſhew to our conſtituents and to all 
Europe, that we would rather hold high language to the ſtrong 
and powerful than to the weak and defenceleſs ; that mſtead 
of inſulting and injuring the weaker States of Europe, our 
inclination 13 to protect them againſt the greateſt and moſt 
powerful. I:-wilt alfo become us to wipe off from ourſelves 
the ſtigma ariling from the meanneſs, infolence, puſillanimity, 
and injuſtice, which have been manifeſted. on our part to- 


- wards the particular States I have mentioned. 


I ſhall now, Sir, without conſidering whether -this war was 
juſtly or unjuſtly undertaken, *proceed to examine with what 
wiſdom and upon what principles it has been conducted. 
In doing this I will paſs by all the conſiderations that ought 


to have preceded our determination to go to war, great and 


important as in my mind they were, and ſuppoſe war actually 
reſolved upon. When we had come to this reſolution, was it 
not, I aſk, of the utmaſt conſequence to our fucceſs that the 
object of the war ſhould be clear? No two things can be 
more diſtinct from each other than fighting for a country 
and fighting againſt it. If Miniſters had acted up to the 
character of ſtateſmen, they would have taken one or other 
ſide of this alternative with all its advantages and diſadvan- 
tages, for advantages and diſadvantages each of them muſt 
have had. They would have ſaid one of two things: either 
« We are going to war with France, not on account of her 
form of government; we care nat what form of government 
3s eſtabliſhed in France. It is of no conſequence ro us whe- 


ther that N be governed by a Monarch, a Convention, 


or a Jacobin Clu is is no cauſe of war. But we go to 


| l war 
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war againſt. France to protect our allies the Dutch, and to 


- avenge the inſults ſhe has offered to the Britiſh nation:” (though I 


confeſs I know of no inſult offered to the Britiſh nation previous 


to the commencement of this war.) Or they might have taken 


T 


from him in political opinion, I ſhall never * but in terms 


à very different courſe; they might have adopted the idea of a 
right honourable gentleman, who is not now a Member of 
this Houſe, of whoſe great genius and diſtinguiſhed cha- 

though I have lately had the misfortune to differ 


of the higheſt reſpect and admiration. hey might have 


taken the courſe pointed out by that right honourable gentle- 


A 
5 
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man *, who, by an odd figure 4, ſaid: We are not fighting 
for the Scheldt; we are 3 for France; we are fighting 
for the deſtruction of the greateſt evil that ever threatened 
the civilized world, the French revolution; we are fighting 
For the reſtoration of monarchy in France; we are fighting 
for the re-eſtabliſhment of regular government; to reltore the 
emigrants to their property, that has been confiſcated : we are 
fighting for the French nation againſt the French Convention— 
not for weakerung France and aggrandizing Great Britain: we 
are fighting for our own conſtitution—our monarchy— our laws 
—our religion - our property; for unleſs monarchy be reſtored 
in France, monarchy will not be ſafe in other parts of the world, 
his Majeſty will not be ſafe upon his throne; unleſs their 
property be reſtored to the emigrants, the property of every 
man in this Houſe is inſecure,” When, I ſay, his Majeſty's 
Miniſters determined on the proſecution of this war, they 
ſhould have made choice of one or other ſide of this alternative, 
each of which, as I have juſt Rated, would have had its in- 
conveniences.—If you had choſen the former, and ſaid, © In 


going to war with France, we wiſh to have nothing to do 


war about 2 chamber-pot,”” - 


with the nature of her gavernment—we are totally indifferent 
about her internal fituation, and only fight to compel her to 
make atonement for inſults offered to us; —it would have 
been attended with this inconvenience, you would have had 
no pretence for expecting the aſſiſtance of any French emi- 

ants, or of inſurgents in any part of France, except in as 
fer as by reſiſting the Convention, and endeavouring to pro- 


* 


mote their own views, they might, without intending it, facili- 


tate the accompliſhment of yours. You would have had no 
claim upon the inhabitants of La Vendee, of Britany, Lyons, 
Marſeilles, or any other place where hatred of the Convention 
provoked inſurrection ; becauſe neither with them'nor with the 
French emigrants would you have had any common cauſe, nor 


* Mr. Burke. 5 ä 
+ The figure, which Mr. Fox did not repeat, was, © A war about the Scheldt, a 


could 
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could you have been underſtood to offer them protection. Tou 
would have had no right to look for the co-operation of thoſe 
powers, whoſe object was the reſtoration of Louis XVII. to 

the throne, of his anceſtors. But, on the other hand, 
would have had, what, in my opinion, would have fully com- 
penſated all theſe diſadvantages—Y ou would have quarrelled 
with France on equal terms, and fought with her upon known 
principles. France could not then have made the efforts ſhe 
has made. If you had ſet out with the recognition of the French 
Republic, and declared that you wiſhed to have no concern 
with her internal . affairs; 1 aſk you this queſtion—Can you 
imagine it would have been poſſible for France, in conſequence 
1 of enthuſiaſm or terror, or of both combined, to have raiſed 
and ſupported ſuch immenſe, armies, whoſe yigour and exer- 
tions have aſtoniſhed Europe ? Could terror have compelled 
ſuch exertions and ſuch ſacrifices, when the people of France 
knew that they were only fighting for the Scheldt or Brabant, 
or ſome iſland in the Welt Indies? Do you think it poſſible, if 
ſuch had been the object of the war, for you to have raiſed up, 
againſt you what has been emphatically called, and emphati- 
cally felt, an armed nation ? Would the Convention have been 
able to perſuade them that they were fighting for their liberties, 
their lives, for every thing that is dear to the heart of man; 
that they had no choice but victory or death, when they were 
| clearly and diſtinctly told by us, that the whole conteſt was 
\ about the navigation of the Scheldt, and the ſecurity of 
Holland ? But when the whole people of France, in con- 
ſequence of the declarations of Great Britain, were con- 
vinced that their future government, and their very ex- 
iſtence as an independent nation were attacked, then they 
began to rouſe themſelves; then they began to unite in de- 
fence of what they conceived to be their juſt rights and li- 
berties; and under the influence of this conviction it was 
that they produced thoſe effects which have aſtoniſhed the 
world, and which are unparalleled in. the hiſtory of nations. 
If Great Britain at the outſet of the war had clearly convinced 
France, that her only object was the protection of her allies 
and the vindication of her own honour, no ſuch effects could 
poſſibly have been produced. If, on the other hand, the aid 
of the French emigrants and infurgents in France had been 
thought an advantage ſuperior to all this, you might have 
taken the other part of the alternative, and ſaid, Our object 
in going to war is to eſtabliſh a regular form of government 
in France.” The inconvenience here would have been, that 
from the very moment of making this declaration, you would 
have had united againſt you every republican in France, in that 
vigorous way in which you now ſec them united, You 1 
; ; ave 
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have perſuaded them, as you have done, that they had no other 

chance for liberty, than by uniting as an armed nation, with 

Activity and vigour. If you had faid at the outſet, We with 

not to diſmember France; we with not to partition her terri- 
tory; we wiſh not to weaken or diminifh her power, or to 

_ agprandize Great Britain at her expence: our ſole object is, 


| lar government, and 
to good citizens the enjoyment” of the nights and property.” 
In that caſe you would have had this adyantage—every emi- 


grant from France in every part of the wonld, would have felt 
in common with the Britiſh cauſe. Every French loyaliſt 


would have felt, and would have gone hand and heart with 
the Britiſh nation —Even ſuch republicans as diſliked the 
ſyſtem of terror, more than they diſliked monarchy; would 

aveexerted themſelves in your favour. You would then have 
had a fair opportunity of trying the queſtien “ what were the 


- ſentiments of the people of France with reſpect to the re- 


volution 3 — and whether a majority of the nation wiſhed 
for a monarchy or a republic.” You would have reared a 


ſtandard to which Frenchmen who loved their country might 


*. 


repair. Now, by indulging the childiſh hope of gaining the 
advantages of each fide of the alternative, you have gained the 
advantages of neither ;—you have loſt the advantages of both. 
How could it. be otherwiſe ?—When you took Valenciennes, 


Inſtead of taking it for Louis XVII. you took poſſeſſion of 


it in the name of the Emperor Fraxci1s.—When Conde ſur- 
rendered, you did the ſame thing.—When Mentz ſurren- 
dered, the garrifon was diſmiſſed to be employed againſt the 
royaliſts of La Vendee.—Was it poſſible for any man to be 
fo ignorant, as to doubt what your intentions were? How 


then was it poſhble for you to ſuppoſe that your conduct 
would produce on the inhabitants of France, an effect different 


from what it has done? — When Sir Charles Grey and 
Sir John Jervis took Martinique, Guadaloupe, and the Teſt 
of the French Weſt India Iſlands— did they take poſſeſſion 


of them for Louis XVII.? No! but for the King of Great 


Britain, not to be reſtored to France when monarchy and 
regular government ſhould be reſtored, but t6 be retained as 


conqueſts, if the chance of war ſhould leave them in our hands. 


While ſuch was our conduct in all parts of the world, could ir 
be hoped that any French emigrant, whoſe ſituation was not 


_ deſperate indeed, would join us; or, that all who were lovers 


of their country more than lovers of royalty, would not be our 
enemies ? 'To attend to juſtice is in all caſes peculiatly import- 
ant; and the love of country is a motive ſo powerful, as to be 


often uſed as a pretext, even by thofe who do not feel it. The 


| Royaliſts of La Vendée, of Britany, and other places, took the 


field, 


, 
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field, and held out long and bravely ;—but what could they 
ſay to the people of France ?—what could they put in their 
manifeſtoes, of equal weight with the addreſſes from the Con- 
vention? They might ſay, If we conquer, the French mon- 
archy will be reſtored ; but it Will be reſtored with the terri- 
tory. of France curtailed and diminithed, one third of it perhaps 
divided among rival powers, and we may loſe our rank and 
fituation in the number of nations.” I he Convention could 
ſay, © If we conquer, the French republic will remain entire, a 
great and independent nation, triumphant over all the powers 
who have con{ederated againſt her liberties.” With ſuch diſ- 
couragements on the one hand, and ſuch flattering proſpects 
on the other, was it to be expected that any conſiderable num 
9 ber of emigrants, or of Frenchmen of any deſcription, would 
connect their own cauſe with that of the allies ? We have ſo 
ſhuffled in our profeſſions, and have been guilty of ſuch 
duplicity, that no deſcription of Frenchmen will flock to our 
ſtandard. It was a fatal error in the commencement of 
the war, that we did not ſtate cl-arly how far we meant to enter 
\Þ ) | into the cauſe of the French emigrants — and how far to con- 
nect ourielves with powers who, from their previous conduct, 
might well be ſuſpected of other views than that of reſtoring 
monarchy in France. It may, perhaps, be ſaid, that we could 
not be certain in the ſirſt inſtance how far it might be proper 
to interfere in the. internal affairs of France; —that we muſt 
watch events, and act accordingly. By this want of clearneſs 
ö wiuo.ith reſpect to our ultimate intentions, we have loſt more than 
any contingency could ever promiſe. All obſcurity ought to 
have been removed, and you ought to have clearly and diſtinctiy 
adopted one or other fide of the alternative I have ſtated.— 
Every place was not taken for the allies. It was underſtood by 
thoſe who ſurrendered Toulen to Lord Hoop, that he accepted 
it on this condition — that he was to adhere to the conſtitution 
of 1789. Whether Miniſters intended to obſerve that con- 
dition I know not; but in their ſubſequent publications they 
. gave reaſon to hope that they did. In their declarations they 
offered peace and protection to all well diſpoſed Frenchmen, 
who ſhould join in reſtoring monarchy,without ſpecifying what 
kind of monarchy *. Have you fulfilled that promiſe ? What 
kind of protection have you afforded to thoſe who endeavoured 
to reſtore monarchy ? Have not the Royaliſts, for want of aſſiſt- 
ance or encouragement, been obliged, however reluctantly, to 
ſubmit: to the laws of the Republic? If the allies had been 
fighting either for France, or againſt France, what ſhould have 
been thei conduct towards La. FarETTE and DUMOURIER ? 


- * See Debrett's State Papers, Vol. I. p. 116, 117, 129, 135, &c. 
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The ſeizure of La Far T TE, by the Auſtrians, was contrary to 


the law of nations, and their treatment of him muſt damn their 


fame to all eternity, and render their name an object of univerſal 
execration. They found him, and the companions of his miſ- 
fortune, not at the head of an army, or in arms, and took 
them againſt all the laws of nations and of war —not to be 
treated as priſoners of war, but as priſoners to be conſigned to 


a dungeon. If the allies were fighting againſt France, ſurely 


they ought not to have treated as criminals, generals coming 
over to them from the enemy. DuMovuRIER came over when 
he thought he had great power with his army. That power 


. turned out to be much leſs than he had imagined;— but it was 


impoſſible” that a man who had ſerved his country with fo 
much reputation, with ſo much ability and ſucceſs, thould not 
have had a conſiderable party in it. How was he treated? 


When they found that he could not bring along with him ſo 
large a portion of his army as they expected, after having ex- 


tolled his virtue“, at the moment when he had rendered his 


virtue at leaſt doubtful; they drove him from them a wandering 
fugitive, as if they had paſſed a decree expreſsly forbidding any 


French general to abandon the ſtandatd of the Republic in 


future. By acting in this manner, as is very well expreſſed in 
a French pamphlet I have read, we are more unaccountable 
in our politieal condudl than any of the moſt bigoted religious 
Teas, 5 


r we even exclude converts; Which I believe was 
never done by any ſectariſts. Our conduct therefore, in this 
reſpect, is perfectly new: for after DumourIEr becomes a con- 
vert to, and eſpouſes the cauſe of the allies, they refuſe to 
receive him. But if we and our allies were fighting for France 
againſt the Convention, we ought to have praiſed this general 
as a convert -e ought to have received him with cordiality, 


and held him up as an example for the converſion of others. 


If we were fighting againft France, we ſhould have conſidered. 


all Frenchmen as enemies, in the common acceptation of the 


term, and not by denouncing vengeance for crimes com- 
mitted in France, as was done by Lord AucKxLANnD, in a paper 


_ publiſhed at N T, have given ground for that enthuſiaſm 


of reſiſtance, which inflames the minds of men who conceive 


their lives to be attacked —an enthuſiaſm which has united for 


common defence thoſe who, in every moment of reſpite, were 


tearing one another to pieces, and ſending their opponents to 
the ſcaffold, whenever they could ſupplant them in power. 


If the allies were fighting for France, the reſtoration of mon- 
archy, and regular government, I mean not to fay that they 


* See Debrett's State Papers, Vol. I. p. 110. 
+ See Debrett's State Papers, Vol. I. P. 272. 
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ſhould have granted impunity to thoſe who were more imme- 
diately the cauſe of the murder of the King:—but they ought 
not to have begun with thundering forth a minifeſto®, threaten- 
ing Paris with military execution, and even total deſtruction; 
denouncing vengeance which neceſſarily alarmed all men, as 
10 man was named ;—a manifeſto which we cannot even now 
endure to read, but by contraſting the pride and cruelty of the 
menace with the impotence of the attempt at putting it in 
execution. If we were fighting for France, we ought to have 
aſſured the people of France that we had no views of aggran- 
diſement, much leſs of diſmembering the kingdom, or taking 
vengeance of the inhabitants. We ought to have convinc 
them that we entered France, not to conquer, but to reſtore ; 
and the very firit ſtep ſhould have been to publiſh a general 
amneſty, with ſome exceptions. A whole nation may be miſ- 
led, but cannot be all guilty—as has been ſaid by the great 
man already mentioned, * not how to draw an in- 
dictment againſt a whole nation.“ Some exceptions to the 
e amneſty might have been neceſſary; but theſe ſhould 
have been mentioned by name, that others might have had nothing! 
to fear. By this mode of proceeding, many perſons deſerving 
of puniſhment might have efcaped ;—but this would not have 
been ſo bad as terrifying all the people of France individually, 
by indiſcriminate threats. This I conceive to be a fundamental 
error. I would therefore have the Houſe go into an inquiry, 
that we may declare this error to be fundamental, if ſo it ſhall 
appear to be; that we may take ſome intelligible ground for 
our future conduct ; define clearly and diſtinctly the object 
of the war, and put the remaining quarrel with France upon 
ſuch a footing, as to ſhew whether we are really fighting for 
France as a nation, or againſt her. Is there a man who be- 
lieves that, to define our object, and to demand it of the 
French government, even at the price of recogniſing that go- 
vernment (as far as to negotiate is a recognition) would render 
it more difficult to be obtained by force of arms, if the French 
ſhould refuſe to grant it? Does the right hon. gentleman 
himſelf believe that, if the Convention were to refuſe reaſon- 
able terms of peace, they would be able to call forth ſuch ex- 
traordinary exertions on the part of the people for continuing 
the war, as the general perſuaſion of the people that they have 
no alternative but conqueR or ſubjugation has hitherto en- 
abled them to call forth? 1710 

Having mentioned theſe great and fundamental errors, it is 
hardly neceſſary to enter into thoſe that are more minute. 
It is almoſt ſufficient to name them. If ve took poſſeſſion 


= See Debrett's State Papers, Vol. I. p- 32. 
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of Toulon, not with a view to conqueſt, but with the inten- 
tion .of ſupporting the cauſe of monarchy in France, it was 
the moſt important advantage we could have obtained, and to 
the preſervation. and improvement of which all our attention 
_ ought to have been directed. Yet we left Toulon with a very 
{mall Engliſh force, truſting its defence to the aid of allies, who 
were either unable or unwilling to defend it. This was ſaid 
3 done for the ſake of an expedition againſt the French 

eſt India iſlands, an expedition of much leſs importance than 
the defence of Toulon; and that expedition was again crip- 
pled b e troops under the Earl of Moira for a deſcent 
upon the coaſt of France —a deſcent for which an opportunity 
bas never yet been found; and therefore government has 
ener been able in any way to avail itſelf of the force ſo collected. 
canſequence of : tg Toulon was loſt; and a number of 
troops was ſent to the Weſt Indies, ſufficient indeed, through 
the zeal and ability of the commanders, to take the iſlands, 
but not ſufficient to keep them. Guadaloupe we know is gone ; 
there is little hope of our being now in poſſeſſion of any part 
of St. Domingo ; and we are far from being without well- 
grounded apprehenſions for the ſafety of Martinico and the 
bother conquered iſlands. 85 | | 
With reſpect to the laſt campaign, our great and leading 
error was, confidence in the King of Pruſſia, in the Belgians, 
and in the Dutch. It was evident a priori that our confidence 
was ill-founded, and a pgfterior: it has proved to be ſo. We 
told the people of the Auſtrian Netherlands that we were 
fighting. for their religion, and the people of the United Pro-: 
vinces, that we were fighting for their liberties; but they did 
not believe us. We forced the Dutch into a war, which they 
had no inclination to undertake. So early as the beginning of 
the year 1793, I ſtated it as my opinion, that the Dutch 
would not demand our aſſiſtance. I was anſwered, that they 
durſt not demand it, but that this was no reaſon for our with- 
kolding it, and that, if it was offered, they would not refuſe 
it. I replied, that I believed the caſe to be exactly the reverſe, 
and that if you offered your aſſiſtance, although the Dutch did 
not deſire it, yet they durſt not refuſe it. 1 alſo find, at an 
early period of the war, the people of Frizeland putting up 
their prayers to Almighty God, to deliver them from this war, 
into which they had been plunged by their allies. All that has 


_- 


| Happened ſince has confirmed my opinion. While we were 


fighting in the Auſtrian Netherlands, the Dutch gave us but 
feeble and reluctant aid. When we were driven out of the 


Auſtrian Netherlands, and the United Provinces were to be 


defended, the Dutch, inſtead of riſing in a maſs to defend 
them, joined in welcoming the French. We ought to have 
| known 
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known before hand, that the people of the United Provinces 
wiſhed not to be defended by us, and therefore were not to be 
confided in as allies. We ought to have adopted one of two 
courſes; we ſhould either have withdrawn our miſchievous 
and oppreſſive protection, and ſaid to the Dutch“ defend 
yourſelves ;” or we ſhould have taken poſſeſſion of the coun- 
try with an army, and defended it like a conquered province. 
When TI look to the naval part of the 9 I find, that 
the captures made by the enemy are greater than they were 
ever known to be in any former war; but I do not find that 

our trade has increaſed in the ſame proportion. By document 
which I conceive to be tolerably correct, it appears that in 
the ſecond year after France joined in the American war, 
the number of ſhips captured by France, Spain, and America 
was 499. How many of theſe were taken by Spain, I do not 
know; but it is cable that nearly one half of them were 
taken by the Americans, In the [ova year of this war, 
when we have France alone to contend with, the number of 
ſhips belonging to Great Britain which have been captured b 
France amounts to 860. Until I hear this extraordinary af 
ference, under circumſtances ſo much leſs unfavourable than 
thoſe of the period to which I have alluded, accounted for, I 
muſt conclude that there has been a great defect in the naval 
adminiſtration of this country; either that we have not had a 
ſufficient naval force, or that Miniſters have not well applied 
it. His Majeſty's ſpeech from the throne in January 1794, 
laid the ground of moſt forcible arguments for inquiry. 
That ſpeech, in recapitulating the advantages obtained by the 
arms of the allied powers, as the pledge and earneſt of ſtill 
greater advantages, almoſt expreſsly aſſured us of the empire 
of the ſea. O the little foreſight of preſumptuous men! 
O the fallacy of human hope ! Every pledge of ſucceſs, every 
topic of conſolation, held out to us in that ſpeech, is now 
converted into a circumſtance 'of defeat, into an argument for 
deſpair! “ The United Provinces,” we were told,“ have 
been protected from invaſion ; the Auſtrian Netherlands have 
been recovered- and maintained ; places of conſiderable im- 
ortance have been acquired on the frontiers of France; an 
important and deciſive blow has been given to their naval 
power; at ſea our ſuperiority has been undiſputed, and our 
commerce ſo effectually protected that the loſſes ſuſtained have 
been inconſiderable, in proportion to its extent, and to the 
captures made on the contracted trade of the enemy.” Yet 
in the courſe of a year uſhered in with ſo much promiſe, our 
ſuperiority at ſea has been diſputed; after a ſecond more im- 
portant and deciſive blow given to. the enetny's naval power, 
* See Debrett's State Papers; Vol. II. p. 456. : 
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they. * been maſters of the ſea for two 8 and 860 


of our ſhips have been taken. Every hope and expectation 


"held out by that ſpeech, is now completely gone. There is not 


one ſingle ground ſtated by the King with reſpect to the pro- 
bable good events of the war which Tas not been entirely done 
away. We have loſt the fortreſſes on the French frontier. 
We have loſt the Auſtrian Netherlands. We have loſt Hol- 
land; and the trade of England has been greatly injured. It is 
not the change of one man; it is not the ghange of the firſt 
lord of the Admiralty, that will make ſatisfaction for the injury 
ſuſtained by our commerce. I obſerve likewiſe that fince the 
commencement of the preſent war, the recaptures do not bear 


a greater proportion to the ſhips taken than they did in the 
American war, when Great Britain had ſo many different na- 


tions againſt her. Are theſe, or are they not good grounds 
for inquiry ? For what purpoſe do gentlemen think they were 
ſent to this houſe ? Do they believe they were ſent here for 
the ſole purpoſe of voting taxes, as was too often the caſe with 
the parliaments of the ancient kings of this country? or as a 
national council to ſee that the executive government is not 
only incorrupt, but judicious? It might have been ſup- 
poſed that after the memorable firſt of June we ſhould be 
maſters of the ſea; but we have no reaſon to boaſt of the 
manner in which we have improved that victory. Our fleet 
came into port in November, and the French fleet put to ſea,; 
no doubt becauſe. ours was returned. So little foreſight or 
exertion - was diſplayed in preparing our fleet for ſea again, 
that it could not go out till late in January; and thus for two 
months the French were maſlers of the ſea, and your fleets 
of merchantmen, and even troops embarked for important 
foreign ſervices, were blocked up in your ports. I ſhall per- 


haps, be told, © That our fleet cannot be always out.” I 


ſay, that under proper management, a great part of it always 
might be out. But were two months neceſſary ? Will any 
man contend that it might not have been ready in leſs than 
two months, during great part of which time it was known 
that the French fleet was out? There was even a rumour 
that after the ſhips were ready for ſea they were detained for 
want of biſcuit and other proviſions, which it became neceſſary 
to ſend by land carriage. How true thefe reports may be I 
know not; but they have been generally circulated and ge- 


nerally believed, which is a ſuſhcient reaſon why you ſhould 


inquire, that their truth or falſehood may be aſcertained. 
Every one of the circumſtances I have mentioned calls aloud 
for inquiry, unleſs the members of this Houſe be prepared to 
fay that our preſent circumſtances, the preſent ſituation of the 


country, are ſo happy and ſo profperous as to be prima facie 


evidence 
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evidence of the diligence and ability of his Majeſty's Mini- 
gers; that they have/ ſteered us ſo ſteadily, and piloted us ſo 
wiſely,” that we adßbt to repoſe implicit conſidence in them 
without inquiry, and deliver over to them all the functions of 
the Houſe of Comnidbns. Can Miniſters themſelves ſtate any 
one ground why this Houſe ought to repoſe in them any conh- 
dence whatever, much leſs ſuch extraordinary confidence as this? 
Will they ſay that their adminiſtration of the war has been ſuc- 
ceſsful, or that the ſtate of the country is proſperous? I am not, 
I hope, a man to give to ſucceſs more credit than is due to it, 
I hope I can reverence unſucceſsful wiſdom ; my own life 
has not been ſuch as to lead me to think that ſucceſs ſhould 
be confulered as the critgzgion of wildom. —Let the Miniſter ſay 
that. the calamities which have befallen the country have been 
the immediate acts of God; that they have been thunder 
ſtorms and tempeſts where human prudence could avail us 
nothing. But let him not ſay that Great Britain is declining 
in every quarter; that ſhe has been reduced in her reſources, 
from a {tate of unexampled proſperity ; that all her exertions, 
-and the molt laviſh otolafion of treaſure and of blood, have 
availed her nothing ; and yet deny to this Houſe the propnety 
of an inquiry, to diſcover, if poſſible, the ſource of ſuch a 
train of misfortunes. In ſuch a caſe, it is the duty of every 
member of this Houſe— of the friends of Miniſters themſelves, 
to give up their private confidence and to promote inquiry. 
If they find that Miniſters have been purſuing an impracticable 
object, or endeavouring to obtain it by inadequate means, 
they will then know how to apply the 8 They may, if 
they pleaſe, even after finding that Miniſters have been wrong, 
grant them a new leaſe of their confidence; but they will firſt 
point out to them their error, and give them wholeſome advice 
for their future conduct. If, on the other hand, they find 
that Miniſters have been purſuing wiſe ends by wiſe means; 
that although their ſucceſs has not hitherto correſponded with 
their prudence, they have neither been deficient in induſtry 
nor {kill ; they may 2 with ſatisfaction to themſelves and their 
conſtituents, We will continue our confidence in theſe Mi- 
niſters, they have deſerved ſucceſs if they have not obtained 
it, and perſeverance will overcome the malignity of fortune.” 
But until we go fairly into this inquiry, we cannot difſemble 
that mankind vi and muſt continue to ſuſpect that the con- 
duct of Miniſters has not been ſuch as it ought to have been; 
that it has been erroneous in ſome way or other. 

Sir, exhauſted as I feel myſelf, and long as I have already 
treſpaſſed on the patience of the Houſe, 1 muſt paſs over in 
filence many points which are nearly connected with the gene - 

ral ſtatement, and which would call powerfully on this Houſe 
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to enter into an inquiry on the ſtate of the nation. But al- 
though I conceive 1 have already ſtated ſufficient ground for 
going into ſuch an inquiry on all the queſtions more immedi- 
ately connected with the war; there is yet one ſubjeCt ſo 
cloſely conneQted with the proſecution of it in one point of 
view, that before I fit down I muſt beg leave to make a few 
obſervations upon it I mean the preſent ſituntion of the ſiſter 
kingdom. The Houſe will do me. the. honour to recolleCt 
that, very much againſt the inclination of the majority of this 
"Houſe, of the public, of my own conſtituents, and even of my 
moſt intimate friends, | formerly haraſſed, and, if youpleaſepteaſed 
this Houſe, with a variety of conſiderations, and with different 
queſtions which you were unwilling to hear, I perſevered 
obſtinately, however, not becauſe 1 had any perſonal fatisfac- 
tion in doing ſo when the Houſe was not diſpoſed to liſten to 
me, but becauſe ] thought that at the outſet of the war, it 
was my bounden duty to lay before this Houſe thoſe circum- 
ſtances which, as appeared to me, ought to have diſcouraged 
us from entering upon it. I felt no pleaſure in addreſſing 
thoſe arguments to unwilling ears, for I am not deſirous of 
imitating the example of Cardanus, an author whoſe works, 
_ fir, may poſſibly not be very familiar to you, although you are 
a learned man, as they are now but little read. This author 
ſays, « Nunquam libentius loquor quam cum quod loquor au- 
ditoribus diſplicet.” J ſpoke from no ſuch motive, neither 
did I like Cardanus perſevere the more obſtinately as J per- 
ceived I was heard more unwillingly. Sir, I perſevered be- 
cauſe I thought it my duty to . and, among other 
things, I ſtated, as diſcouragements for going on with the war, 
that the Auſtrian Netherlands could not be retained, while the 
ſubjects of his Imperial Majeſty were diſaffected to, and even 
hated, his government; that Holland could not be defended, 
becauſe the Dutch had been forced into the war againſt their 
inclination, and did not with to defend it; and that the King 
of Pruſſia had clearly proved, by his conduct in the firſt cam- 
paign, that Great Britain and her allies ought not to depend upon 
him. I was then told that my ſpeech was a groſs libel upon 
the characters and conduct of all our actual and all our poſ- 
fible allies. —But, fr, if it was a libel, experience has ſhewn 
that it was true, which, according to the common doctrine of 
lawyers, does not make it lefs a libel; and I hope that, as far 
as concerns its truth, it will go down to poſterity a convicted 
libel. - I then alſo touched upon ſome dangers which I appre- 
hended with reſpect to Ireland. I was told, © Touch not upon 
Ireland, that is a ſubject too delicate for diſcuſſion in this 
Houſe. This Houſe,” it was ſaid, “ has nothing to do with 
Ireland. Ireland has a Parliament of her own, and will take 
care 


7 
care of herſelf.” To that I then anſwered, as I ſhall do now; 


that when a Britiſh Houſe of Commons, as the great council 
of the nation, is adviſing the King upon a matter of ſo much 
importance as peace or war, they ought to extend their con- 
fideration to all the moſt material parts of the empire of Great 
Britain; and ſurely it is unneceſſary to ſtate that Ireland is a 
moſt important part of his Majeſty's dominions, as furniſhing 
great reſources of men for the army and the navy in time of 
war. Without the aſſiſtance of Ireland, we can never be ſe- 
cure in peace, and without her aſſiſtance we cannot be ſucceſſ- 
ful in*war. The identity of her conſtitution, and her being 
under. the ſame executive government, make Ireland a con- 
_ ſtant object of attention, from which we may derive informa- 
tion with regard to the King's Miniſters, to which we may 
look for examples to be imitated, or errors to be avoided. 
Ireland has always been conſidered as an object of obſervation 
to which it is our duty to look. I ſaw formerly certain preju- 
dices in that country which would throw much diſſiculty in 
the. way of the Roman catholics getting all they aſked, and 
all that juſtice required they ſhould have, as ſubjects of the 
ſame-conſtitution, viz. equality of rights with every other ſub- 
je. There had ſprung up in that country a ſtrange jargon of 
what is called a proteſtant aſcendancy, as if ſuch a thing as a 
religious aſcendancy ought to take place in politics. Miniſters, 
ſome time ago, got over the difficulty in part, and, although 
not in a way calculated to gain much reſpect, conciliated the 
affections of the catholics for the time. This, however, was 
not the only ſubje& of complaint. There were other abuſes 
in Ireland, of which the people did bitterly complain; and 
whea the coalition took place, in July laſt, however much I 
might lament that event, I certainly did think it might pro- 
duce this good effect that the corrupt adminiſtration of Ire- 
land would be radically reformed, and that poſſibly as much 
might be gained to liberty there as ſeemed to be loſt to it here. 
That was in fact near being the cafe, when all of a ſudden 
things unfortunately took a different turn. | 
Without entering into the queſtion — Who is to blame? 
I aſk the King's miniſters, and defy them to give me any 
anſwer but one, whether Ireland is not at preſent in a ſtate of 
irritation? whether ſhe is not in a ſtate of danger? And if ſhe 
is in ſuch a ſituation as to give juſt cauſe of alarm to every 
friend of the country, whether this ſtate has not been occaſioned 
ſolely by his Majeſty's miniſters ? Some people may ſay, It is 
owing to the miniſters here :”—others — “ to the miniſters 
there.” But I defy any man to ſay that the preſent ſtate of 
that country—whether it be owing to the Duke of Portland 
I know not — whether it be owing to the Right Hon, Gentle- 
+ man 
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man oppoſite to me, or to Earl Fitzwilliam, I know not But 
of this I am certain, that it is entirely owing to the improper 
conduct of the King's miniſters. Let miniſters themſelves ex- 
plain, and point out to the public thoſe individuals on whom 
they ſay blame ought to attach; — but let them deny this fact if 
they can: that the preſent irritated ſtate of Ireland has ariſen 
ſolely from the conduct of miniſters there or in this country; 
although I have little doubt in my own mind to which of them 
it is owing. Earl Fitzwilliam is ſent over as Lord Lieutenant 
to Ireland, juſtly popular from his perſonal character, and 
more ſo from his connection with a part of the miniſtry here, 
ſuppoſed to be favourable to the claims of Ireland. He arrives; 
he conſults with men to whom the people of Ireland had been 
Jong accuſtomed to look up with confidence; — he is adored, 
he is idolized — he is idolized to ſuch a degree, that the people 

of Ireland join with him in the abſurd cry of War! Nothin 
but Earl Fitzwilliam's popularity, —nothing but his 3 
character, and his connection with that part of the Miniſtry 
here, who were ſuppoſed to be friendly to the claims of the 
e of Ireland, could have induced them to join in that cry. 
What happens ? — Earl Fitzwilliam ſtates from the throne 
the general wiſhes of his Majeſty for carrying on the war ; that 
it is intended to give emancipation to the Roman Catholics of 
Ireland. —And although it is not ufual for his Majeſty's ſpeech 
to ſtate ee the topics to which it recommends the at- 
rention of parliament; yet this the Lord Lieutenant ſtates in 
very diſtinct terms. (It was intimated from the miniſterial ſide 
of the Houſe that this was not ſo). It was ſo underſtood (con- 
tinued Mr. Fox), or, if you pleaſe, it was ſo miſunderſtood in 
the Iriſh parliament. They are told that abuſes are to be re- 
formed ; they fee the moſt reſpected men in the country 
daily rifing up in the Houſe of Commons to propofe the re- 

rm of abuſes; — they ſee thoſe meaſures attended with 
fewer diſmiſſals from elles undoubtedly than the people could 
have wiſhed, but with the diſmiſſal of ſeveral perſons known 
to be connected with the old abuſes. They confider all this as 
the omen' of approaching liberty; -and that all the people of 
Ireland, without diſtinction, are about to enjoy thoſe rights and 
privileges to which they are in juſtice zntitled, and which they 
ought always to have enjoyed. — All this paſſes, day after day, 
in the face of the world, without the leaſt oppoſition on the 
part of the cabinet of Great Britam.—What follows? — Great 
tupplies are called for by his Majeſty ; and the Iriſh parliament 
vote ſupplies exceeding, in an enormous degree, any ever voted 
in any former period. The Iriſh, in high expectation of the 

romiſed reform of abuſes, with a degree of imprudence, not 
perhaps ſtrictly juſtifiable on the ſober and cautious principle 
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chat reform and ſupply ſhould go hand in hand (but it is the 


character of the nation to be more generous thanprudent), grant- 


ed the ſupplies before the promiſe was fulfilled. The moment 
_ theſe enormous ſupplics are granted, the cupis daſhed from their 


lips, their eager and excited hopes are blaſted, and they are told, 
«© We have got your money; you may now ſeek for your reform 
where you can.” The miniſters here then quarrel with this 


popular Lord Lieutenant, this favourite friend of their own, 
whoſe perſonal character did more for the coalition than the 


characters of all the other miniſters united. ] ſay, that the per- 
ſonal character alone of Lord Fitzwilliam did more for the 
coalition than the characters of the whole cabinet of Great 


Britain united could do it made the coalition popular, becauſe, 
from his acceſſion it was ſuppoſed to be pure. They give up, 
however, this popular friend, whom but a few months before 


they had taken more pains to gain than all the reſt who joined 
them either then or afterwards. —Even Earl Fitzwilliam they 


gave up rather than that Ireland ſhould receive from this coun- 


try the benefits to which ſhe is in common juſtice intitled ; and 


in the hopes of which ſhe had voted for the ſervice of his Ma- 


jeſty ſuch large and liberal ſupplies. 
Sir, I may be told “ that this Lord Lieutenant gave hopes 
and promiſes which he was not authoriſed to give.” To that 


| Tanſwer, that from my knowledge of him, I do not believe it. 


But ſuppoſe it were ſo; what is that to us? what is that to 


this Houſe? Is it not a matter of total indifference to us where 


the blame lies? Is not Ireland in danger ? No man will deny it; 
and that is ſufficient for my purpoſe. The blame attaches either 


on the miniſters in Ireland, or on the miniſters herez—and if 


this Houſe does'not inſtitute an inquiry, and explain clearly and 
ſatisfactorily to the public who has been the cauſe of this 
alarming danger, we may be reſponſible for the diſmemberment 


of the Britiſh empire. It may be ſuppoſed that this is one of thoſe 
_ queſtions on which I have ſtrong perſonal partialities. I admit it. 
I believe I ſhall never be able to diveſt myſelf of them; and I am 
perfectly convinced that Earl Fitzwilliam's conduct in this par- 
ticular inſtance has been agreeable to the uniform tenour of 
his whole life. I firmly believe that he has acted fairly and ho- 


nourably, and agreeably to what was underſtood between him 
and his colleagues in the Britiſh cabinet: — this conviction is 


matter of great private ſatisaction to me — but it is nothing 
to the public, or to this Houſe. That great and imminent 
danger has been incurred is undeniable; and this Houſe cannot 
refuſe to inquire into the cauſe of the danger, with a view to 
diſcover the means of averting it, without betraying one of its 
moſt important truſts. I call not for this inquiry to clear the 


character of this or that miniſter, in order to attach blame to 
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of England, by whoſe fault this danger has been created. 
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another. The great duty of this Houſe is to ſhew to the people 


The Roman catholics of Ireland make about three fourths 


„of the people, and I am happy to ſee that the Roman catholics 


and proteſtants now only make one party ;] do not there- 
fore dread any rupture between the Roman catholics and the 
proteſtants. The parties now to be dreaded in Ireland are, on 


the one hand, a few people holding places of great emolument, 


and ſupporting corruption and abuſes ;—and on the other, the 
| Iriſh nation. The proteſtants are as much intereſted in. this great 
_ buſineſs of reform as the Roman catholics. They have but one 
great common intereſt - to preſerve that country againſt a 
corrupt and oppreſſive adminiſtration. I no longer dread any 
danger to Ireland from diſputes between the Roman catholics 
and the proteſtants.— But 1 dread that the Iriſh nation, in con- 


ſequence of the ſupport of abuſes and corruption, may become 


les connected with, and leſs attached to, the Engliſh nation.— 


I dread the alienation of the Iriſh people from the Engliſh go- 
vernment. Many gentlemen in this country, who have not 


taken all the pains they might to examine into the ſubject, may 


imagine that the government of Ireland, becauſe conſiſting of 
King, Lords and Commons, nearly reſembles that of Great Bri- 


tain. That however is by no means the caſe, Theſe three 
branches of the Iriſh conſtitution, although the ſame in name 
with the three branches of the Britiſh conſtitution, differ ma- 


_ terially in their compoſition z—and the government of Ireland 


yaries in many other reſpects from the government of this coun- 


; try. I dare fay alſo, that ſome gentlemen know ſo little of 


what has paſſed in Ireland ſince the year 1793, as to imagine 
that the Roman catholics are now War on the ſame footing 
with the proteſtants; and that, ſince the above period, they 


have ſuffered no perſecutions or excluſions. If there is any 
man who thinks ſo, he groſsly deceives himſelf. But paſſing 


over theſe circumſtances, is it not ſelf-evident, that the Ganger 
* 


ariſing from the preſent ſtate of Ireland, has been created 


ſome of the King's miniſters ? Let the Houſe go into an inquiry, 
and they will clearly ſee on whom puniſhment ought to fall, 
If the miniſters in Ireland are guilty, let them be puniſhed : or, 
if his Majeſty's miniſters here (which is much more probable) 

© have been, the cauſe of this irritation, let puniſhment fall upon 
them. If Earl Fitzwilliam, raſhly and wantonly running after 
popularity, has ſacrificed the reat intereſts of that country, he 
_ deſerves the ſevereſt cenſure, and the moſt rigorous proceedings 
of this Houſe againſt him. But I am confident that this is not the 


fact. If upon an inquiry, by this Houſe, it ſhall appear, that he. 


has been trifled with, and ſhuMed out of his meaſures and fitua- 


tion by miniſters here, in order to ſerve their own baſe pur- 


poſes; if it ſhall appear that he has acted on the principles of 
- : 


prudence 
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prudence and patriotiſm, and that his government was founded 
on principles which tended to preſerve the connection between 
the two countries, what cenſure, what puniſhment, can be too 
ſevere for thoſe who have been the authors of ſuch ſhuffling and 
of ſuch duplicity ? That the whole blame in this buſineſs is to 
be imputed to his Majeſty's miniſters, is a matter about which 
no man living can diſpute. It may be ſal, perhaps, that ſome 
of the King's miniſters are more and others leſs blamable. If 
that is ſo, let us go into a committee, and we thall be able to 
aſcertain with accuracy the different degrees of guilt that be- 
long to different individuals. On that ground it is impoſſible 
to refuſe an inquiry. | 

have now nearly gone through the different points to which 
at the outſet I called the attention of the Houſe, though 1 
have purpoſely omirted many circumſtances connected with the 
ſubject. I know it to be a common argument againſt ſuch 
motions as this to ſay, © Your final object is the removal of 
miniſters; why then do you not move at once to remove the 
King's miniſters ?” My anſwer is, Becauſe I think we ought firſt 
to have an inquiry. At the ſame time I candidly admit my 
opinion to be, that if an inquiry be gone into, the reſult muit 
be the removal of his Majeſty's preſent miniiters. On what 
rational ground ſhould this induce any member of the Houſe of 
Commons to oppoſe inquiry? Does any man, who approves 
of continuing the war, hope for better ſucceſs than we have 
hitherto experienced, while it is conducted with the ſame weak- 
neſs and folly ? Does any man who wiſhes for an end to the 
war, hope that his Majeſty's preſent miniſters can obtain for this 
country a ſafe and honourable peace? If, after an inquiry into 
their paſt conduct, it ſhall turn out that they have acted juſtly 
and wiſely, then let us continue our confidence in them. But 
if the contrary ſhould appear, as I ſtrongly ſuſpect it will, then 
it will become the duty of this Houſe to call them to an account, 
perhaps to puniſhment. This inquiry, among other advantages 
attending it, will diſcover to the nation the true cauſes of all 
our late failures and calamities. "RES 

In every undertaking, there are two points to be conſidered — 
the object, and the means. Wiſe men chooſe a wiſe object, 
and perſiſt in their efforts to obtain it by varying the means, the 
object ſtill the ſame. The conduct of the preſent adminiſtration 
has been quite the reverſe with regard to the war. Day after 
day, and motion after motion has varied the object, but they 
uniformly inſiſt on the ſame means. Blood, war, and treaſure 


are their means, however they may vary their object. They 
have invariably perſiſted in theſe means, and in the means (if 1 
may ſo expreſs myſelf) of putting theſe means in execution, 
they have equally perſiſted. They have conſtantly avoided 
l G 2 | making' 
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making a choice between the two branches of the alternative 


1 have ſtated. They have rouſed all France againſt them. They 
have gained no party whatever in that country, becauſe they 


have clearly ſhewn that they deſerved the confidence of no 


party. | | | 
The preſent ſtate of the affairs of Ireland ſhews, that there is 


no part of the Britiſh emoire in which the ſtrongeſt traces of the - 
Min ſter's miſcondu& are not to be found. Thęre are ſome occa- 


fions; one would imagine, upon which Miniſters muſt wiſh to 


be clearly underſtood. But men never get the better of their | 


nature; and whenever the Right Hon. Gentleman oppoſite 
to me expreſſes hiraſelf, he is differently underſtood by every 
man who. hears him: even upon thoſe occaſions when he 
pretends to be moſt explicit, he is differently underſtood by 


different members of this Houſe, by his own particular friends | 


in itz and when he is called upon to explain himſelf, he is equally 
unfortunate — his expreſſions are {till ambiguous and doubtful. 


What has lately happened in Ireland is a farther. proof of this; | 


for it now turns out, that upon the moſt important ſubjects 


he is not underitood, or rather he is miſunderſtood by his own | 
colleagues in the cabinet. Has not the Right Hon. Gentleman 
the faculty of ſpeeca ? It is not ſurely for want of words, or 


choice of expreſſion, that the Right Hon. Gentleman is thus 
unintelligible. But, although poſſeſſed of as great powers of 
eloquence as ever belonged to man, he employs that gift, not 


for the purpoſe for which it was conferred, of being clearly 


and diſtinctly underſtood, but for the purpoſe of being mi/- 
underſiogd. When in a private room with ſome of his new colleagues, 
it is impoſſible for the Right Hon. Gentleman ſo to expreſs 
himſelf as that they can be certain they underſtand him. What 
was ſaid of a great man of antient times, is extremely appli- 
cable to the Right Hon. Gentleman — Ii rebus politicis, nihil ſim- 
plex, nihil apertum, nihil honeflum. If we go into this inquiry, 
we ſhall prove to our conſtituents that we are really affected 
by the ſtate of the country, and that we are not idle or forget- 
ful of our duty. It is of much importance, in this moment of 
danger, that we ſhould be perfectly acquainted with our true 
fituation. Let us put it out of the power of any man to ſay 
that Great Britain is perſiſting in a difaſtrous war, without 


knowing who are her allies ; — without inquiring what are the 


cauſes of her failures and calamities; and that every thing is 
gone except the name of her ancient conſtitution. | 

But whether a committee of inquiry is granted or not, I ſhall 
at leaſt derive this ſatisfaction from having moved for it, that I 


ſhall ſnew to the people of England that there are ftill ſome . 


men in the great council of the nation, who anxiouſly wiſh to 


ſituation, 


haye an opportunity of proving to them what is their real 


| 


[ 
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ſituation, and of doing every thing in their power to avert, is .. 
oſſible, the farther calamities of war, and effuſion of human 
lood. . EK | 

If a committee of inquiry is gone into, I ſhall have occaſion 
to move for a number of papers, to which | have alluded in the 
courſe of my ſpeech, particularly the correſpondence reſpecting 
Ireland, and which will afford that information which I con- 
ceive to be of ſo much importance. At preſent ſhall, conclude 
with moving, “ That this Houſe do reſolve itſelf into a com- 
mittee of the whole Houſe, to conſider of the ſtate of. the 
nation.” | | | 
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Carre? LIST r the Minority who voted in favour of Mr. Fox's 


Motion on the 24th Marc 
into the State of the Nation. 


Antonie, Lee, 

_ Anſon, Thos. 

Aubrey, Sir John, 
Baring, Sir Fras. 
Baring, John, 

_ Barclay, George, 
Barham, I. F. 
Bouverie, Hon. Ed. 
Bouverie, Hon. Wm. 
Burch, J. RK. 
Byng, Geo. 
Clayton, Sir Robt. 
Church, J. B. 
Coke, Thos. 
Colhoun, Wm. 
Courtenay, John, 
Crewe, John, 
Creſpigny, T. C. 
Fitzpatrick, Gen. 
Fletcher, Sir Henry, 
Fox, Rt. Hon. C. J. 
Gaſcoigne, Sir Thos, 
Grey, Chas. 
Halhed, N. B. 
Hare, James, 
Howard, Henry, 
Huſſey, Wm. 

rvoiſe, C. ]. 
empe, Thos. 

Knight, R. P. 
Langſton, John, 
Lemon, Sir Wm. 
Long, Samuel, 
Ludlow, Earl, 
Martin, Jas. 
M<*Leod, Gen. 

_ © Maitland, Col. 
Milnes, R. S. 
Milner, Sir Wm? 
North, Dudley, 

Peirſe, Henry, 
Philips, ]. G. 
Plumer, Wm. 
Powlett, W. Powlett, 


„ 1795, for a Committee to inquire 


Great Marlow 


Lichfield 
Clitheroe 


Wycombe * 


Exeter 

Bridport 

Stockbridge 

Northampton 

Old Sarum 7 
Thetford i I 
Middleſex 

Blechingly 

Wendover 

Norfolk County 

Bedford 1 
Tammvorth : 19 * 
Cheſhire Count y 

Su bury 

Taviſtock 


Cumberland Couniy 
Weſtminſter 


Arundel | | | 
Northumberland County 
Lymington 
nareſborough 
Glouceſter 
New Sarum 
Yarmouth, Iſle of Wight - 
Lewes 
Ludloav 
Bridgewater 
Cornwall County 
Tlchefter 
Huntingdon County 
Tewkeſbury 
Inverneſs County 
Fedburgh, &c. 
York 
ditto 
Great Grim 
1 
Caermarthen 
Hertford County 
Totneſs 
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Taylor, M. A. 
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Ridley, Sir M. W. 
Robinſon, M. 


Ruſlel, Ld. Wm. 
St. John, Hon. St. And. 


Sheridan, R. B. 
Shuckburgh, Sir Geo. 
Smith, Wm. 
Smith, Gen. 
Spencer, Ld. Robt. 
Sturt, Chas. 
Tarleton, Gen. 
Thorold, Sir John, 
Townſhend, Ld. John, 
Vyner, Robt. 
Vyner, Rt. Jun. 
Walwyn, Jas. 
Weſtern, e. 
Whitbread, Sam. Jun. 
Wilbraham; R. 


. Wynne, R. W. 


Newcaſtle 
Boreughbridga 
Surry County 
Bedford County 
Stafford 

Warm wick County 
Camelford 
Wareham 

ditta 

Bridport 

Poole 

Liverpool 
Lincoln County 
Knareſborough 
Thirſke 
Lincoln County 
Hereford 
Malden 
Bedford 
Bodmyn 
Denbigh County. 


Chas. Grey 
Tellers R. B. Sheridan, 


NEW e en for J. DEBRITT; 


Mr. FOX's "LETTER. to the INDEPENDENT ELECTORS of 
WESTMINS$SFER ; :4th Edition, Price. 15. 

& Of che contents of a Letter, which has commanded ſuch * at- 
tention, as 8 have arrived at the Eighth, Edition before we could have an 
opportunity bt peruſing it feu of our readers can need to be informed. On 
the illuſtrious Author, whoſe name will be dear to Britons as long as the 
true principles of their Conſtitution are underſtood, and their moſt important 
nights confinue to be valued, it is wholly r ee for us to attempt a 


panegyric. in 


* Mr. Fox hos male ve truſt, not an | ipeifeltual 3 to 
his Conſtituents and the Nati at arge. He expreſſes himſelf upon paper, 
as in debate, in a cleak Kandy, any pe picuous manner; and his language, 
unencumbered with flo And figures, and his arguments, are at once 10 
eee 
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AxarvriciL Review, Feb. 


The 8 rad IA LETTERS of EARL FITZWILLIAM, 


who recently retired from the Kingdom of IRELAND, to the EARL of 


* phate the . of. £ that Event. Price 18. each, * . 


A ae Ger BRITISH ig alex to oumegt pas, 
Tears 1792, 1793, and v7 94, ; containing a faithful, intereſting, ande tial : 
relation of the varicus;irgamſtances of the Embaſſy, with account a4 the . 
cuſtoms and manns ne Chineſe; and a. deicription of the country, © k 


towns, cities, &c. &c. By ENEAS ANDERSON, then in the ſervice of his“ 


Excellency Earl Macartney, K. B. Ambaſſador from the King of Great 


Britain to the Emperor of China, 


8 printed in one n royal quarto, price One Guinea in 
ds. | 


The PARE LAME NTARY REGISTER; or, the ider of the Pro- 


ceedings and Debates of Lords and Commobs; containing an account of the 


moſt intereſting ſpecches and motions, authentic copies of all important let- 


ters and papers laid before either Houſe during the preſent Seffion, No; X, 
- which completes che firſt volume of the Debates of this Seſſion. 
Nos. XI. and XII. will be publiſhed in a few days. 


ACoLLECTION of STATE RAPERS relative to the War againſt 
ace now carrying on by Great Britain, and the ſeveral other European 
1s cantaining av entic copies of Treaties, Cotrvegtions, Proclama- 
angfeſtoes, Declarations, Memorials, Remonftrances, Official Letters, 
i London Gazette Accounts of the War, & c. &c. &c. 
many of Wfich ige necr before been publiſhed in England. The ſecond 
Part in one Marge ume octavq, price 108. 6d, in boards. The firſt volume 
of this work tontains, * valyable State Paper relative to the preſent War, 
to the year 1794. Price In boards. 

In this work will be * ſoKiffitSortant State Papers never before pub- 
"lithed, and many which appear now, for the firſt time, in Engliſh.— To all 

litical men, but to Members of Parliament i in particular, this book will be 
Mind peculiarly intereſting, as it contains the whole of thoſe. documents 


which it is probable will be referred to in the Debates of eifhkr Houle, or 


N any other Diſcuſſions EEE the preſent Wige, 


